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THE HIGHER EDUCATION A FUNCTION OF THE 
STATE. 

The free school system of America, endeared to us by associations 

and results, is the gradual outgrowth of a conviction that has 





strengthened with the lapse of years, until we may even dare to hope 
that it isimpregnable as the republic itself. That this conviction has 
sunk deep into the hearts of the people, is manifest from the harmo- 
ny and unity that characterize the system. Whiie it is not the 
creature of any central or arbitrary power, it is nevertheless essen- 
tially the same all over the land, thus proving conclusively that it 
rests fundamentally upon a common and wide-spread belief in its 
necessity. It is begotten of the people, and like the national life, it 
draws from them its strength and vigor. We have come to look up- 
on it as a great beneficent fact. Like all firmly grounded institu- 
tions it is clothed with that dignity that comes of years, and which 
would seem to almost chide one for questioning the reasons that gave 
it life, or warrant its continued existence. We are impatient with its 
factious assailants, and almost distrust the honest criticism of its 
friends. 

The philosophical mind, however, finds more than a mere satisfac- 
tion in examining minutely into the principles that underlie popular- 
ly accepted beliefs and systems. The honest investigator thus en- 
trenches himself more strongly in his convictions, or wisely abandons 
positions incapable of defense. Some bias is removed, or some 
opinion receives an accretion of evidence. Now we may not blink 
the fact, that there is a latent opposition to our school system, in so 


far as it provides for anything more than a rudimentary English 
education. It is not simply a complaint that in some cases there has 
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been unwise, or perhaps lavish expenditure for the means of higher 
education, but it is an undisguised hostility to all such provision. It 
is true the number of citizens holding this view is by no means large; 
but they challenge our position; and if we feel strong to maintain 
our ground, we should not refuse a bold and ready answer. Nor 
should it consist in a mere cry of defiance, neither in heroic bombast 
and self-laudation. It should be a calm and judicial review of the 
entire cause, with a loyal devotion to truth, and the spirit that will 
recognize it even under the garb of an enemy. In this age of revo- 
lutionary thought we may well take pause to survey the ground on 
which we stand. A leading philosopher, than whom none other has 
a stronger hold upon the English mind, can perceive no essential 
bond between mental and moral culture, and denies that the former 
in any way conduces to the latter. Some of our cities provide for 
nothing more than the elements of intellectual training. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has long made no provision for public education above the 
grammar schools. <A large class would relegate all education into the 
bosom of the church. A venerable reformer of this country would 
tax the people for primary schools only. The President of the first 
American University sets forth the same views, and we may not call 
him inimical to the higher education. Surely, then, it behooves the 
teaching force of the country to weigh well the question. We may 
not be able to rid ourselves entirely of what Spencer would call the 
professional bias, but it cannot weigh heavy against us. For should 
the theory of state provision be abandoned we cannot doubt that the 
teacher would be in demand no less, perhaps, than now, though his 
work would be rendered less efficient. There is no good reason, then, 
why we of the rank and file should be excluded from the councils of 
our chiefs. For with all deference to President Elliot we cannot ad- 
mit that Reason wears only academic robes, or that she dwells only 
within University walls. It would be unfair perhaps, to deny that 
in public provision for the highest education there lies a debatable 
question. And though an attack upon higher schools should but 
cover a deeper design against the whole system, yet we should not 
refuse to meet opponents upon fair ground; and from a full and can- 
did interchange of thought good can hardly fail to result. 

Before proceeding to discuss the question of higher schools, we 
may well glance at the reason for there being any free schools at all. 
As generally stated, it is to fit the youth of ourland to become intelli- 
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gent citizens, capable of maintaining a free republic. And this is 
perhaps a sufficiently full and truthful statement of it. But let us 
examine it somewhat closely. The system finds its warrant in that 
it is regarded as an essential factor in securingthe welfare of the state. 
And please note well this fact. It has not charity for its object, nor 
is it in any sense a benevolent institution. It does not educate the 
poor man’s children because he is poor, nor those of the rich man 
because he is rich. It makes no class distinctions. If it furnishes the 
poor man man more than his rich neighbor, compared with their re- 
spective burdens of taxation; it is neither a sop thrown to the one to 
make him content with his lot, nor an ingenious method of stealing 
from the other; but is simply a rational plan devised for the preser- 
vation and well-being of society and the state. While we justly 
glorify the system and its results, often pointing proudly to what it 
has done for this family or that, for this poor boy or that friendless 
girl, we must remember that these beneficent results furnish us but 
an indirect argument. They appeal to us strongly by their individ- 
uality, while they are chiefly good as arguments in pointing uner- 
ringly to the fruition of the object primarily contemplated. But we 
need not dwell longer upon this branch of the subject, and have in- 
troduced it only for the reason that upon the principle here main- 
tained, and well nigh universally admitted, hinges an important ar- 
gument for higher education at the expense of the state. 

From the simple fact that it is an organized institution, society de- 
mands a large amount of shaping and moulding power—what one of 
our leading educators has happily called “directive force.” A repub- 
lic needs something more than voters who can read and write. It 
must have leaders of popular opinion and advancing thought. It 
wants men who can sway the popular mind, and those who will do 
it wisely ; men from whom radiate a pure morality and exalted patri- 
otism, aspirit of broad and catholic culture. In short it needs men and 
women who can direct most wisely the varied forces of society. Now 
the state may adopt one of two courses. First, she may trust to the 
natural supply of this “directive force,” relying upon those of her 
citizens who are able and disposed to furnish themselves with neces- 
sary means of instruction ; and trusting to some extent, perhaps, to 
importation; or second, she may adopt a stimulating policy that will 
give the largest possible supply by opening the doors of opportunity 
to all her people, and thus utilizing as far as possible all the latent 
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directive talent within her domain. In this talent lies the higher 
life of the state, and it is not only a right but a duty to take to her- 
self all she can secure. The caviller may say that here as elsewhere, 
the supply will meet the demand. Not so, however. We are here 
in another sphere than that of trade. The supply creates the demand 
rather than the reverse. And strange to say there can be no exces= 
sive production, no over supply. <A wise statesmanship recognizes 
this, and would increase the supply to the greatest possible extent. 
Without some public provision for higher education, this directive 
talent would be drawn mainly from the wealthier class of citizens, to 
the exclusion of those who have an equal right to furnish the talent 
they possess. Thus would class distinctions be indirectly fostered, 
contrary to the spirit and traditions of our government. —_ It is not 
contended that in the absence of the special feature of our education- 
al system under discussion, there would be anything like a total ab- 
sence of this guiding force in society. <A certain amount would ex- 
ist; to a certain extent it would be efficient; and it would in some 
degree be drawn from the poorer classes of citizens. But the state 
should seek to draw from these classes more than they ean furnish 
unaided, by the simple, inherent force of development, and should 
accordingly provide abundant means for its production. The stronger 
currents that determine the channel of this great stream of civiliza- 
tion, have their sources far down in the strata of society; and a wise 
policy would strike deep, and lay open these springs, giving them un- 
obstructed egress in all their native vigor and purity. Surely this is 
not mere sentimental theorizing, but is dictated by that enlightened 
reason which bids the state, in the exercise of her sovereignty to sup- 
ply herself to the fullest extent possible with all that conduces to her 
highest well-being and prosperity. And in this consideration alone 
we find ample warrant for that policy which opens the avenues of 
training and culture to all the people. 

It was just remarked that in this field there can be no over-produc- 
tion. The proposition would seem to be well nigh self evident, yet 
every year at this time, because our colleges send forth a few thou- 
sand young men and women, some garrulous penny-a-liner bewails 
this irruption of brains, this excess, he calls it, of college graduates. 
If the quackery that yet prevails in medicine, the gross ignorance 
that still drones from the pulpit, the stupidity that harangues the 
court, and the complacent inefficiency that sits upon the bench, the 
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folly that lingers in legislative hafls, the duplicity that flaunts itself 
as political economy, and, may I say it, the pretension that main- 
tains a seat at the teacher’s desk—if these do not furnish a refutation, 
where shall we seek it? We might find it—should it be worth the 
while—in the statistics as to the standing and achievements of grad- 
uates from any of our colleges, even from our many feeble ones. Be- 
-ause a few of them are now and then found competing for some po- 
sition as clerk or book-keeper, we are not to believe that the years 
spent in college have been wasted, but may well believe the student 
competitor likely to acquire a broader and wider knowledge of busi- 
ness principles, and reach, in consequence, a higher stand among in- 
telligent business men. 

It may not be amiss to remark that state provision for advanced 
education is the best ally of labor in her efforts to achieve independ- 
ence. In this we have the true communism, the only just leveler. 
The more we extend the higher education, the better theoretical so- 
lution we may expect of the labor problem, and a partial practical so- 
lution in the approximation toward equality of wages in professional 
and manual labor. It is plain that if a community were composed 
entirely of members equally qualified to fill so-called higher positions 
of labor, the lower kinds of labor, as having presumably the more 
distasteful conditions attaching, would command the higher rates, In 
this function of the state, then, we find the true equalizer of society, 
in that it equalizes conditions and opportunities, and leaves worth to 
earn recognition and promotion. 

The force of another argument will be at once recognized by those 
who are intimately acquainted with the practical working of our ed- 
ucational system; and its force must be seen to some extent by every 
thoughtful person who will give it a moment’s attention. It rests 
upon the premise that secondary schools through their reflex influ- 
ence are essential to the more complete fruition of the scheme in the 
lower grades. Where a good High School is maintained the efficien- 
cy of lower departments is increased by from 50 to 100 per cent. The 
university works a like result in its feeding schools. These higher 
institutions unify and complete the system. And in offering to low- 
er departments a goal for which they may strive; in furnishing health- 
ful incentives to earnest endeavor; in securing a more uniform stan- 
dard of examination, and better results therefrom; and, finally, in 
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giving a generally vigorous tone to the whole system, radiating an 
influence that is about us, and within us, blessing us unconsciously, 
like the life-giving air that surrounds us; we may fairly say they are 
of very great value, aside from their own special and important fine- 
tion. 

The state should provide for higher education, and in the universi- 
ty for the highest, if for no other reason than to augment the force 
of thoroughly equipped teachers. A noble work has been done in 
Normal training, but no one would claim that enough has been ac- 
complished. More of our teachers should have a university trainings 
or an equivalent. Then would every pupil be more likely to gain 
that inspiration and full satisfaction that come of getting all one 
asks, with the confidence that there js a boundless reserve from which 
to draw. May we not hope for the day when our university students 
shall be privileged to supplement their training with a Normal 
course, to be carried on in connection with college work. Does not 
the teacher’s profession merit a department at Madison? Or may 
we not hope with President Bascom, that students in our Normal 
Schools may one day be privileged to supplement their course with a 
preparatory training for the State University ? 

Lastly, we may safely affirm that State provision for higher eduea- 
tion will give the best results for the least money. Should the State 
furnish merely the rudiments of an English education, beyond a 
doubt the churches would furnish the several varieties of Christian 
higher education. Indeed we may not doubt the primary public 
schools would be straightway abandoned to the very poor, to become 
of course, mere charity schools. A prominent clergyman in this 
State said, a few years ago, “The church has no choice! She must 
educate her children in her own holy ways, or abandon them to the 
no-training of which I have spoken; which: is to abandon the garden 
to its weeds.” It is evident the churches would assume the entire 
work of education. Schools would be multiplied, and the aggregate 
cost to society increased, while teachers would become tools, and the 
efficiency of their work be vastly diminished. Nor is it clear why 
we may have secular primary education, while the higher education 
must be religious. Still there are many estimable people who are 
quite horrified at the idea of a non-religious, or rather non-sectarian 
college. And they will doubtless continue to support institutions 
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where properly expurgated philosophies are taught, and controversy 
seldom dare toenter. They will do this with scanty libraries, scanty ap- 
paratus, and scanty success; but we cannot, nor should we, say them nay. 
As was well said in the debate last winter, if church schools can live 
without state aid, they establish their right to existence, feeble though 
it be. We may not refuse to acknowledge the propriety of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” But while the state must grant the right, she 
cannot admit the entire efficiency of such action. The principle of 
the highest education, free to all citizens, and strictly non-sectarian, 
should ever guide the state educational policy. The state, with her 
great resources, should make her work so perfect that, beside her 
own, the fittest to survive would be comparatively few. Should the 
churches wish to endow theological chairs at the state university, 
with attendance optional, it would be hard to find any weighty ob- 
jection. Truth that would skulk rather than fight, scarcely deserves 
to live. With this liberal policy steadfastly pursued, millionaires 
may in time think it as well to give their thousands to endow a pro- 
fessorship in an institution that shall die only with the state itself— 
as to found the Excelsior Collegiate University, that may decline and 
fall within the next decade. But the question is little affected by 
the prospective wisdom or folly of our rich men in the disposition of 
their property. In supplying to the fullest extent that directive 
talent which gives the state vigor and perpetuity; in furnishing La- 
bor her most faithful ally and tending to abolish class distinctions; 
in rendering more efficient the work of education in lower depart- 
ments; in providing the state with the best teaching force; and in 
giving the most complete facilities of instruction at the least aggre- 
gate cost—we find conclusive reasons that the Higher Education is a 
legitimate and most important function of the State. 
Read at Milwaukee, July 6. W. R. LAWRENCE. 


“For the Night Cometh.” 


Work while daylight lingers, 
Before comes the night; 

Ere the rosy fingers Hast thou bravely taken 
Of the sunset light Up thy work to-day? 


| Bearing many a duty, 
Paint the skies with glory, | Or hast thou forsaken 
{ 


O, my soul, to thee. 


And the gol der day, Duty, and in play— 
Like some finished story, Seeking after pleasure, 
Softly dies away. Spent the precious hours! 
Morn in glowing beauty As if life were leisure— 
Come across the lea, But a path thro’ flowers! 
BraTricE M. THAYNE. 
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IS THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION OVER-STOCKED? 


We have heard much said of late about the science of Political 
Economy. The “granger” and the “greenbacker” have heard of it; 
and the rural editor is delivering himself upon “labor and capital,” 
“supply and demand,” “production and over-production.” 

We have had urged upon us at times the teaching of Political Eeon- 


‘ 


omy; let us consider, now, for a little while, the political economy of 
teaching. 

It is believed that the laws of supply and demand are universal, 
that no avocations or channels of supply are exempt from their oper- 
ation. Insufficient supply of any kind of labor, as of any other com- 
modity, occasions increased price; and increased price, in turn, in- 
creases the supply by drawing from other channels. But the current 
being once turned in any given direction, is apt to continue its flow 
too long, and to bring too many from other occupations to that in 
which a lively demand has arisen. And not only are too many like- 
ly to seek the new industry, but the flow will consist largely of those 
who have been the less successful in other occupations. Thus, after 
ascarcity an over-supply is likely to arise, and that of a poor quality. 
Then the opposite process sets in and the surplus supply drifts off to 
meet other and newer demands. 

The ratio of supply and demand is, therefore, oscillatory—never 
long at rest, but slowly swaying with more or less amplitude of vi- 

_ bration. In what stage of the vibration is the work of teaching at 
the present time—in that of scanty supply, of over-supply, or of un- 
stable equilibrium ? 

The answer to this question is not so easy to arrive at as it might 
seem. On one hand, we hear much about the dearth of teaching 
force. It is proclaimed aloud that the great want of our public edu- 
cational system is teachers. | How shall the children of the republic 
be taught except they have a teacher, and how shall he teach except 
he be sent? And so, we are told that normal schools are a positive 
necessity to our public system; that those now in existence are by 
no means meeting the demands of the state; that their courses of 
study should be shortened that they may send more workers into the 
vineyard. Young men and women are appealed to to devote them- 
selves permanently to the work of teaching. People of the olden 
time complain, and with reason, that the public teaching is now in 
the hands of young and immature persons; that men and women of 
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experience and maturity are not to be found in the common schools 
as formerly; and they assign as the reason for this, that schools have 
so multiplied and the demand has so increased, that there is now no 
adequate supply of properly aged and qualified teachers for them. 
We are in the condition of large demand and insufficient supply. 

If this be the correct view of the case, our state is surely a hopeful 
one—the remedy will be promptly forthcoming. Every other occu- 
pation in the country seems to be over-stocked. There are too many 
lawyers, too many doctors, merchants, artisans of every kind, if we 
may believe the report of those who in all of these walks are meeting 
the daily pressure of sharp competition. Even the agriculturist be- 
gins to suspect that he is suffering from over-production. Surely, 
then, if the teacher's profession lack for workers, there will be a 
prompt response to 1ts call. Men will push from other occupations 
to this; the Normal schools and the colleges will be thronged with those 
preparing to teach, and the demand will be soon supplied. 

But there it another side to this matter. There is a counter-com- 
plaint that there are too many teachers already. The young man who 
has spent years, it may be, in fitting himself for teaching goes out in 
quest of a place to work, He finds “ school-hunting ” no easy or de- 
lightful task. He is told by the school ofticers that they have scores 
of applicants for every vacancy; mayhap, that they must needs even 
conceal the fact of an occasional vacancy, lest they be bored 
to death by the throngs of eager candidates. He finds that 
such active competition in school-hunting has naturally very 
much depressed the wages for school-teaching. And he will 
find, further, that his competitors are not mere unvouched-for ad- 
venturers, but that for every hundred schools perhaps two hundred 
persons are legally certified by the proper officials as qualified to teach. 
What has become of that great demand, that vacuum that was call- 
ing for him so loudly? Was he not assured all through his hard- 
fought days of preparation that there was a great demand for teach- 
ers? And is he not now keenly conscious that there is a great de- 
mand for schools? What is the answer to this riddle? 

To leave behind our imagined but not imaginary young man, is it not 
evident, in the face of all the talk about a dearth of teachers, that the 
ranks are already crowded to overflowing? Do we not see teachers 
every year driven into other employments by the sharpness of com- 
petition? Are not those who remain constantly subject to under- 
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bidding, and the other interferences which belong to an over-stocked 
profession ? 

What shall we do? Shall we not warn young men away from this 
work and so do them a service and protect ourselves at the same time? 
If this is a case of over-production, as so many teachers and others 
believe, is it not time to imitate the woolen weavers and the coal 
miners, by ceasing production? Should we not close the “ doomed 
Normal schools” or convert them into shoe-factories? Shall we not, 
too, be wise in our generation ? 

But | know that you are already waiting for an opportunity to tell 
me that I am setting up a man of straw; that there is no such over- 
supply of teachers, as I have pictured; that they are right who pro- 
claim an urgent demand for teachers; that this demand is for qualified 
teachers; while the over-supply is of ‘“ dead-beats,” leeches, school- 
keepers, educational tramps. 

To which I answer: (1.) Do you call him atramp who walks 
forth with legal and legally obtained certificate ‘‘ to whom it may con- 
cern” that the bearer thereof is qualified for the work of teaching pub- 
lic schools? And (2.) Why are not the poor, the unqualified aspi- 
rants for teachers’ wages driven to the wall? Why do not the ordi- 
nary laws of supply and demand here work to exclude the unfit 
workers by the sheer force of competition? A surplus of would-be 
teachers ought to be favorable to the interests of the schools and their 
patrons, at least; whatever might be the effect on the army of can- 
didates. The ordinary operation of the principle of self-interest on 
the part of the purchaser or employer, ought to conduce here to the 
welfare of the schools and the success of the qualified teacher. 


And here we are brought to face a strange element of the problem, 
in the fact that cheapness rather than fitness is the desideratum with 
most school officers. The question is not: “* How much service can 
you return us for our money?” but, “ For how little money will you 
serve us?” And the questions are very widely different in their force, 
however similar in form. 


I do not forget that in some quarters there is an intelligent demand 
for intelligent teaching, and a disposition to remunerate good service 
reasonably. Butthe demand for ability and culture, at their price, is 
limited though constant. The general demand is for mediocrity and 
cheap inefficiency at their price. Were it not so, were the whole de- 
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mand for good teachers, it would be. met. There would be an influx 
from other ranks, and our higher schools would be taxed with the 
preparation of good material. 

But, to return to the matter as it is, the principle of self-interest 
has not ceased to act; but ignorance obscures the path of true self-in- 
terest,—a state of affairs very common, but very little taken into ac- 
count by many theorizers in political economy. 

Intelligent self-interest would quickly profit the schools through 
even a quasi over-supply of teachers, and profit the qualified teach- 
ers at the same time; but ignorant, untaught self-interest has been 
“penny wise and pound foolish ” since the world began, and ever the 
chief hindrance to the proper operation of the laws of supply and 
demand. And this ignorace manifests itself in adual form. 

Not only is there dullness as to what true self-interest demands in 
school expenditure; but there is also a woful lack of discernment 
shown in the selection of teachers, even where good ones are desired 
and paid for. And the school boards, often victimized and disappointed 
in their endeavors to secure eflicient workers, come to a state of des- 
pair or, worse yet, of indifference. 

And is there no relief for «il this? Must we wait through the 
centuries for the average schooi-cthicer to “ develop” to intelligence? 
Must the schools bear the infliction of cheap (?) teachers until school 
boards become wisely liberi; and liberally wise? Must the fine gold 
of the teacher's profession continue to be so often thrown aside for 
the more plentiful pewter: Is there not something which ean be 
done at once to help school officers in their choosing, to encourage 
and protect truly qualified teachers, and to disperse the hungry and 
calamorous host of trampish school-hunters, not yet as numerous 
but quite as pestilent as the grasshoppers on the Kansas corn? 

Here is the practical turn of my whole inquiry, and if I can sug- 
gest no practical relief I might better have held my peace. 

If I mistake not the County Superintendency of this State was in- 
stituted for the very ends before mentioned,—to protect school boards 
from imposition and their own ignorance, to protect the true teach- 
ers from improper competition, and to discountenance and turn away 
the incompetent and unfit. It has accomplished much for which it 
was set, and has fully justified its own existence. I am a steadfast 
defender of the County Superintendency on general grounds, and yet 
I stand here to assert that it is largely, if not chiefly, responsible for 
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the present flooding of the country with sham teachers, and the con- 
sequent low rate of wages and low grade of instruction. It is, doubt- 
less, not to be expected that men should rise to the heights of moral 
heroism on $600 a year, anda political tenure of office; butit is mor- 
ally certain that if all our superintendents had the courage and forti- 
tude to eut off one-third of those whom they now license, and to 
weather the storm which would follow, our whole educational work 
would at once take a step upward in quality and efficiency, more than 
equivalent to all the progress of the last ten years. The best young 
minds of allthe State would be drawn towards the work of teaching, 
because sure of remunerative occupation; the higher schools would 
be stimulated to more active production; the lower schools would: 
feel the breath of their life; and our whole work would rise to a 
higher plane. 

I believe that in our discussions here we should not amuse our- 
selves by riding tilts at imaginary evils, but that we should inquire 
out the really weak spots in our system and then strive to apply ju- 
dicious but effective remedies. And I verily believe that this preva- 
lent policy of over-licensing is one most thoroughly and_ positively 
mischievous. If in a county requiring, say, 70 teachers, 150 persons 
be licensed to teach—and that, too, in a county where very few are 
really qualified and all school work is at a very low stage—what 
must be the inevitable result? Surely this isa kind of “inflation” 
about which there can be no difference of judgment among thinking 


men. 
Again, a sort of local “ protection” is often inaugurated which is 


also utterly vicious and absurd. It would seem to be the part of 
wisdom in the educational administration of a county, to set the 
standard of qualification so high as to drive off the drones and moths 
that infest the hive, and to draw intotheir places good, healthy work- 
ers from without, to strengthen and increase the efficiency of the 


whole. 
Yet I have heard a County Superintendent, one of the best and 


most active in the State, artlessly announce that he would allow “no 
imported teachers in his district.” He should always “license enough 
teachers to run the schools of his county.” And of course he made 
his declaration good by licensing more than were necessary. This is 
protection with a vengeance. It is practically saying, “let us have 
poor schools, if need be, in order to foster home industry.” 
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Away with all such doctrine! Let all men entrusted with educa- 
tional supervision stand up to their duty and be responsible men, not 
mere tempurizers deeply mindful of re-election. 


But in calling upon the superintendents to discard the whole low- 
er stratum of their teaching force, so-called, I am not simply asking 
for an elevation of the standard of literary acquirements. Ability to 
teach what one has to teach, and ability to rightly mold character 
and influence to right conduct, are the main considerations always; 
and these things are not always shown by the percentages acquired 
at a written examination. 

It is at least possible that one-fourth of the licenses now in force 
should be denied a re-issue without materially raising the literary 
standard. I am aware of the courage which such a step would de- 
mand; I am aware of the difficulties which beset the efficient super- 
intendent at every turn; and [ therefore advocate such an increase of 
authority and responsibility in both County and State supervision as 
will make a more rigorous policy in licensing not only possible but 
practicable. 

But while an increased stringency in licensing teachers will do very 
much to displace the worthless and encourage the efficient to enter 
the work and continue in it, there is muchelse that may well be done. 

Public sentiment in this matter needs education, and that educa- 
tion should be directly attempted. If teachers’ institutes and meet- 
ings are good, why not meetings of school officers also? Suppose 
that the school officers of each county were required, and paid, to 
meet the State and County Superintendents, for at least one full day 
in each year, would not the good effect be speedily appreciable in 
more directions then one? 

Better yet, if the number of school officers in the State could be 
decreased to one-fourth its present limit, and their efficiency corres- 
pondingly increased, what might we not expect in the way of wiser 
selection of teachers, increased attractions in the work, and a true 
equilibrium of supply and demand in the teachers’ profession? The 
township system of school government will do this for us. Let us, 
therefore, work steadily and persistently for the incoming of the 
township system. 


And, meanwhile, let us assure the unpromising and weak that the 
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profession is over-stocked, while we say to the promising and strong 
that “ there is always room at the top.” 

Read at Madison, Dec. 27th. A. SALISBURY. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE MINUS SIGN. 

There are two distinct uses of the minus sign; first to denote an 
operation, second, to designate a kind of quantity. We employ the 
one or the other according as we connect or disconnect the sign with 
the quantity to which it is affixed. For example, what is meant by 
8a—5a? First, it means that one quantity is to be subtracted from 
another of like kind. Illustrations : A man had 8a dollars, and spent 
5a; how many had he left? A force of 8a lbs. was pulling upon an 
object, and 5a ceased acting; how many remained? A man rowed 8a 
miles up a stream, and then floated 5a miles down the current; how 
far was he from his starting ? 

Second, it means that quantities of exactly opposite character, 
tending to neutralize each other, are put together, and the net result 
isrequired. Illustrations: A man possesses 8a dollars, but owes 5a; 
what is his net property? A force of 8a lbs. is drawing an object in 
one direction, and a force of 5a lbs. is endeavoring to pull it in exactly 
the opposite direction; what is the resultant of the two forces? A 
man rowed 8a miles up a stream, and at the same time the current 
bore him 5a miles down the stream, what actual progress did he make? 

From the failure to distinguish these two uses of the signs, much 
of the prevalent mystification on the subject arises. We propose a 
brief examination of the doctrine of signs, as they oceur in the four 
fundamental operations. 

First, consider Addition. This, in Algebra, must be defined as sim- 
ply putting together two or more quantities, and finding their net re- 
sult. Quantities having the same sign (and similar as to literal part) 
are like in their character, and hence their net result is the sum of 
their co-efficients: e.g.-+ Lla+6a=17a;—5a and—9a= —14a,i.e., 5 minus 
a’s and 9 minus a’s equal 14 minus a’s. Quantities having different. 
signs are unlike or opposite in their character, tending to counteract 
each other, and hence their net result is the difference of their coef- 
ficients: e. g. add +7a and—10a; —10a may be separated into —Ta 
and —3a;—7a cancels+7a; and 8a remains as the result. So, if the 
plus quantity is greater, part of it is consumed in canceling the mi- 
nus quantity, and a plus part remains. 
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Next we will take Subtraction. The first case is subtracting quan- 
tities with like signs, the minuend being numerically the greater. 
This is simply removing part of a quantity, and leaving a remainder, 
which must necessarily be like the whole: e. g. 6a from 11a leaves 5a; 
—6a from —l1a leaves—5a. The next case is subtracting quantities 
with unlike signs. This is removing an opposing quantity which 
was previously held in check, and therefore increases the prevailing 
quantity. Just here lies the whole mystery of the minus sign in al- 
gebra. If this can be thorougly understood it will be found the key 
to the whole position. We will therefore look at it more carefully. 

Let it be required to subtract —4a from 7a. Whatdoes this mean? 
Evidently you cannot remove a quantity which does not exist. You 
can take 4a from Ta because it is a part of 7a, but how can you sub- 





tract —4a from 6a, when on the face of it, it is not contained in Ta? 
Evidently it must be shown to exist there, or it cannot be removed. 
Now the 7a may be considered the result of a previous putting to- 
gether of unlike quantities, of which part of the positive was neutral- 
ized by the negative, and a part, the excess, remained. Now when 
the negative is removed, the positive that was held in check by it is 
set free, and is added to the other positive. Subtracting or removing 
a negative, therefore, is setting free or adding an equal positive. To 
subtract —4a from Ta, you must consider 7a equal to 1la—4a, and then 
subtracting the —4a leaves lla. Hence to subtract —4a, add - 4a. 

To make this still more plain, let us employ an illustration. Sup- 
pose the positive quantity represent property, and the negative quan- 
tity debt. Required to subtract a debt of $4 from a property of $7. 
Now if this means $7 of cash in hand, you can’t subtract a debt from 
it, because a debt is not included init. In order to subtract the 
debt, it must be included in the thing from which you are subtract- 
ing; the $7 must represent the excess of the man’s property over his 
debt. If he has a net property of $7, and and a debt of 4, he must 
have an aggregate of $11, of which $4 is held to offset the debt. Let 
him gain enough to pay off the debt, and that $4 is freed, making his 
net capital $11. So that the moment you speak of subtracting a 
debt, you imply that the debt exists, and hence that the minuend is 
net capital or excess of property over debts. So of any negative 
quantity. You cannot subtract it unless it is supposed to exist. It 
does not exist visibly. Hence it exists invisibly, neutralized by an 
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equal positive quantity. You remove the negative, and the neutral- 
izing positive is freed and added to the minuend. 

We must also consider the opposite case. Subtracting a positive 
from a negative is liberating a neutralizing negative and adding it to 
the negative, and in no other sense is such a subtraction possible. If 
a person has no money but owes $20, his condition is represented by 
—20. It cannot become any worse, by loss, because he has nothing 
to lose. If, however, he has money but owes $20 more than he pos- 
sesses, his condition is still represented by— 20, and whatever he loses 
will increase his debt, because it destroys the property that before off- 
set part of the debt. By this consideration of property and debt, we 
see that subtracting property is adding debt, and subtracting debt is 
adding property. Hence ~- representing property, and — debt, either 
kind of quantity is subtracted by changing its sign and adding. 

Dropping the illustration, this may be made more general as fol- 
lows: Plus terms represent positive value, and tend to increase the 
quantity to which they belong; they will therefore decrease the 
quantity from which they are taken, and, when considered a part of 
the difference, become negative. Minus terms are subtractive in 
character, and decrease the quantity to which they belong. Now 
anything which decreases the subtrahend, willincrease the difference. 
Hence, when considered a part of the difference, they are positive 
terms. 

The essential thing then in alebraic subtraction is to change the 
signs. This being done, the subtraction is performed ; all that re- 
mains is the addition or reduction of the terms. In this way, we 
may explain all subtraction, whether the signs are alike or unlike, 
and whether the minuend or the subtrahend is the greater. 

Next consider Multiplication. And first, multiplying by a positive 
quantity is taking the multiplicand as many times as there are units 
in the multiplier, and does not change its sign. For example, 7ax3 
means 7a taken three times, and equals 21a; so — 7aX3 means —7a 
taken three times and equals —2la. Strictly speaking, this is the 
only kind of multiplication possible. You cannot take a quantity 
3 mean? It means 
that 7a is first to be multiplied by 3 and then subtracted, that Ta is 
not to be taken 5 times, but to be taken away 3 times. Now it is 


a minus number of times. What then does 7aX 





evident that to take away Ta from any quantity, will be to decrease 


it by Ta or to affix — Tato it. To take 1t away 3 times will be to af- 
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fix —2la. Hence 7a X —3 = — 21a. Totake away —7a, is to take 
away a term which cancels a positive term. Taking it away, there- 
fore, frees or adds an equivalent positive term, + Ta. To take it 
away 3 times adds +2la. Hence —7a X —3= ~ 2la. 

Multiplication then can only be performed by a positive quantity, 
and that not considered concretely, as distinguished from a negative, 
but considered abstractly, and indicating a certain ntmber of times. 
A negative sign affixed to the multiplier indicates subtraction after the 
multiplication, or that the quantity in hand is to be taken away 
acertain number of times. 

Lastly we willlookat Division. This might be settled by reversing 
the principles established in multiplication, considering the product 
as the dividend, one of the factors as the divisor and the other as the 
quotient. But fresh light will be thrown on the subject by its separ- 


ate consideration. 
There are two cases. J'irst, when the signs of the dividend and di- 


visor are alike, the quotient is positive ; because it simply tells how 
often the divisor must be repeated to make the dividend, the repeti- 
tion of a quantity always giving a like quantity. Onthe other hand, 
when the signs of dividend and divisor are unlike, the quotient is 
negative, and indicates how often the divisor must be taken away to 
produce the dividend. 

For example, we say that 36a” divided by — 9a = —4a. What 
does this mean? Not that — 9ais contained in 36a, — 4a times; that is 
nonsensical. No operation can be performed —4a times. The minus 
indicates subtraction, and the result shows that—9a will become + 36a ” 
by being subtracted 4a times, and in no other way. We say, there- 
fore, that the minus in the quotient is altogether a different thing 
from the minus in the divisor. The latter designates a kind of quan- 
tity, the former an operation; and this is always the case. A minus 
quotient is never to be interpreted as a negative quantity, but simply 
as showing that the dividend does not come from taking the divisor a 
certain number of times, but from taking it away. Arithmetic, 
wishing to ascertain how often one nuinber is contained in another, 
requires dividend and divisor to be of like kind, and the quotient al- 
ways an abstract number. Algebra does not contradict this princi- 
ple, but shows in addition that a positive quantity may be obtained 
from a negative, or a negative from a positive, by subtraction, and in- 
dicates both the fact and the number of these subtractions by a nega- 


tive quotient. 
2—Vol. VIIT No. 1. 
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A negative term, considered as a quantity, is concrete, and can 
never be the result of a division. A negative quotient is to be taken, 
apart. The sign shows that the divisor did not produce the dividend 
by the repetition fof itself, but by its repeated subtraction ; and the 
balance of the term shows how often that subtraction was performed. 

Carroll College. W. L. Rankin, 


SELECTED. 


SECOND-HAND AIR. 

| These remarks on ventilation, from the New York T'ribune, are 
appropriate to the season, and should be read and heeded especially 
by teachers. There may be a greater curse to the school-room than 
the combination of poisons termed “second-hand air,’ but our ex- 
perience leads us to assign it a high rank among the evils that do 
most afflict that nursery of intelligence.—Eps. | 

There are some things that are almost as good at second hand as 
when bought new. Furniture, for instance, that has been carefully 
kept, is more prized by many people than that which is fresh from 
the shop. Diamonds do not lese their luster or their value by being 
handed down through generations of fair women. Fine laces are 
treasured as among the most precious of heir-looms. ven food 
served up the second time may be quite as savory and nutritious as 
when first brought on the table, and a nice garment made over new 
is not despised; but second-hand air—is it to be for a moment toler- 
ated? What is second-hand air? It is air that has passed through 
one, two, or more pairs of lungs, to which it has largely given up its 
most precious element, and from which it has received a load of effete 
animal matter in the shape of carbonic acid gas. It has also received 
the exhalations of the body and has become to a greater or less ex- 
tent loaded with excrementitious matter, and more fitted to fertilize 
barren land than to sustain life. 

During the sammer, when our windows and doors are wide open, 
it is easy ina healthful neighborhood to obtain continual supplies of 
fresh air; but so soon as November skies are above us, we begin to 
close doors and windows, and tighten their joints with weather 
strips to exclude the least entrance of the outer air. Then we set up 
cast-iron stoves and keep our rooms at a high temperature, as though 
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a sufficient degree of heat was the chief thing to be secured. Very 
soon the debilitating effect of this regime is felt in the diminished 
circulation of the blood in the hands and feet and its concentration 
in the head. Great susceptibility to taking cold is the next step and 
toward mid-winter and spring the system is just ready for typhoid 
pneumonia, which carries of its victims by scores and hundreds. 

If our dwelling-houses are badly ventilated, our schools and 
churches are immeasurably worse. Into a room that can comforta- 
bly seat 40 scholars, twice that number, and more, are often crowded. 
Many of these are imperfectly fed, clothed, and cleansed by daily or 
weekly ablutions, and the added impurity of air caused by this state 
of things is greatly multiplied. At recess and the close of school, 
windows and doors are tightly closed, and the bad air shut in to be 
breathed again each successive day. The teacher accustomed to this 
atmosphere does not perceive how unwholesome it is, and the only 
remedy is in the hands of the parents who, as they care for their 
children’s welfare, should visit the school and see to it that this evil 
is corrected. Rarely does one see a church in winter with open win- 
dows during either Monday or Saturday. On both these days, unless 
a storm is raging, the air should have free access to the interior, on 
Monday to remove the unwholesome exhalations it has received, so 
that they be not absorbed by the cushions and the plastering, on Sat- 
urday, that the still dead air be re-oxygenated and made fit for the 
soul to mount up to heaven on. How can one mount to the upper 
air, much less to heaven, on carbonic acid gas? Most of the teach- 
ing and preaching of Jesus Christ was in the open air, by the seaside, 
on the mountain top. Even He, except by the performance of a 
miracle, could not have held his hearers as he did had they been shut 
within the close walls of a synagogue. Forty miles above us extends 
this great aerial ocean, full of life and health to as many as know how 
to use it, but to those who are ignorant and unwilling to learn a 
“minister of death unto death.” 


oe 


There is a diminution of density in the strata ef the eerth’s crust 
which lie under continents and mountains, and ax increase of den- 
sity in the strata under the bed of the ocean; and elevations above 
the mean sea-level are accompanied by an attenuation of the matter 
of the crust and depressions by a consolidation. 








over it.—Ebs. | 
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YE PEDAGOGUE. 


A CONTEMPLATIVE BALLAD. 


Righte learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle; 
And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
‘And strap ye urchins welle. 
For as ’tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailinge heade to mende; 
Ye younker’s pate to stimulate, 
He beats ye other ende! 


Righte lordiie is ye Pedagogue 
As any turban’d Turke; 

For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is no idle worke. 


For oft Rebellion lurketh there 
In breaste of secrete foes, 

Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ye Pedagogue his nose! 


sometimes he heares, with trembling feares, 
Of ye ungodlie rogue 

2n mischief bent, with felle intent 
To licke ye Pedagoguc! 


\nd if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 
When to ye battell led, 

In such a plighte, God send him mighte, 
To break ye rogue his head! 


Daye after daye, for litile paye, 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke. 
And ye Committee-man, 


Ah! many ercsses hath he borne, 
And many trials found, 

Ye while he trudged ye district through, 

And boarded rounde and rounde! 































| We believe there are few things more thoroughly and quaintly amusing in 
all pedagogical literature than the following ballad by the poet Saxe. 
been often reprinted, but never in the JouRNAL, and we believe it will prove 
acceptable alike to those who have, and those who have not elsewhere laughed 


It has 











TRUE EDUCATION. 


Ah! many a steake hath he devouri¢ | 
That, by ye taste and sighte, 

Was in disdain, ’t was very plaine, 
Of Day his patent righte! 


Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 
Amonge ye noisy churis; 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls! 


And one—ye fayrest maide of all— 
To cheere his wayninge life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bring 


Ye Pedagogue his wife! 


TRUE EDUCATION. 

True education does not lead men to work less, but to work to bet- 
ter advantage. It teaches one to use the whole of himself, to turn 
all his powers into so many producing forces. Labor is valuable in 
proportion to the amount of brains it represents. Skilled workmen 
in any department of business are always in demand. Educated 
brain will draw patronage where natural ability will starve. The 
skilled hand, the trained eye, are ever in demand. 

Every trade or profession is crowded with unskilled, unemployed 
members, but disciplined talent can always find employment. Other 
things being equal, one’s success depends upon the amount of brains 
he throws into his business. Every successful enterprise has a think- 
ing, planning mind behind it, that is utilizing available forces. A 
few master minds lead the multitude. 

Thought, well-directed thought, has brought the forces of nature— 
heat, water, steam, electricity and gravitation, under the command of 
man. Education increases the wealth-producing power, it leads to a 
wise economy of means, it renders labor intelligent, pleasant. In 
trade it is capital that cannot be lost; in active life it measures one’s 
power for good. 

Education pays from every stand-point. No one is so rich that 
he can afford to do without it. No one so poor that he need despair 
of getting it—Campus. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


Substantially the same questions are sometimes asked and answered 
more than once under this department. That similar questions are 
repeatedly asked, implies that a new set of readers will see the an- 
swers, and hence occasional repetition is allowable. The ingenuity of 
our correspondents however in raising new questions appears to be 
inexhaustible. ' ‘eS © 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. If a district which is broken up and attached to other districts 
has $200 on hand, raised to build with, is it to be returned to the tax 
payers ? 

A. No, it is to go, in just proportion, to the districts tu which the 
extinguished district is attached. 

Q. We have occupied our site more than 25 years, but have no 
title to it. What can be done? 

A. Obtain a title, if you can; if not, call on the town board to es- 
tablish the site. (Sees. 78, 79, ete.) 

Q. Can a district vote a tax to pay an ex-clerk for past services? 

A. It has no power to do this. Such a vote or payment is illegal. 

(). If a school is still kept in a condemned school-house, what is to 
be done? 

A. On proper evidence of the fact, the State Superintendent would 
withhold school money from the district, in the annual apportion- 
ment. 

POWERS OF THE BOARD. 

Q. Is a rule adopted by the board that pupils of proper age, etc., 
shall read compositions and speak pieces, although parents object, 
legal, under the decision of the Supreme Court? 

A. The decision affirms the power of the board to make rules. To 
require pupils to write compositions is merely an exercise in gram- 
mar, and the Supreme Court of Vermont sustained a teacher in re- 
quiring it, on that ground. To speak pieces is but a modification of 
reading. Both exercises, in a proper degree, are quite justifiable, as 
a part of the intellectual discipline of the school. I think sucha rule 


is legal. 
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(). Ifa list of text books is adopted, is the act of adoption operative 
after three years ? 

A. Yes, and until the board sees fit to make some change. 

(), Can a district or board loan out money raised to build with? 

A. No, neither has any power to do so. 

Q. Can a board buy new seats without a previous vote of the dis- 
trict? , 

A. The board can make needful repairs and provide needful ap- 
pendages for the school-house. (Section 49.) This would empower 
them to put in new seats, when needed. Prudence would dictate 
however, that any considerable expenditure of this nature should be 
preceded by a special meeting of the district. 


DISTRICT OFFICERS—ELECTION— BON D—COMPENSATION—RECORDS. 


(). If all the officers in a district are elected annually, can they be 
considered legal officers? 

A. The district can simply elect; the law fixes the length of the 
term, and the district cannot shorten it. Annual elections of an en- 
tire board would soon leave the district without a legal organization. 
This being discovered, the town board should be asked to call a meet- 
ing to re-organize. 

Q. If on an informal ballot A is found to have a majority of votes 
as director, and is then elected by acclamation, is the election legal ? 

A. If there has been a fair expression of the will of the majority, 
the election is legal, whatever the method. 

Q. If a treasurer elect accepts by receiving books and papers, need 
he file a bond if not demanded ? 

A. He cannot become treasurer unless he files an approved bond 
within ten days. The books and papers should not be given to him 
unless he does this. 

Q. Can a man’s wite sign a bond for her husband, if elected treas- 
urer, he being out of the State? 

A. This would not answer the requirement of the law. 

Q. Is not the clerk entitled to partial payment before the end of 
the year? If an order is drawn to that effect and presented to the 
treasurer, must he not pay it? 

A. His compensation is to come from a tax voted for that purpose, 
and until this is collected, no payment can be expected. 
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(). If the clerk refuses access to the records, even to the board, can 
he be compelled to produce them ? 

A. Not unless some legal proceeding involves the necessity of their 
production. At a district meeting he may be called upon to read the 
minutes of the last one. By courtesy, the records should be open to 
reasonable inspection at all times. 


TAXES. 

(). Our district-tax was returned too late, through the ignorance 
of the clerk, and the town clerk did not accept the return. What 
“an be done? 

A. Rescind it, and vote a tax, at a special meeting, under section 
64, and collect it in the district. 

(). If an insufficient school tax is levied on a town by the county 
board, is there any remedy ? 

A. Yes, the deficiency may be transferred by the town board from 
the general fund to the school fund of the town, and the fact certi- 
fied by the town clerk to the State Superintendent; but the de- 
ficiency must be put into the next year’s levy on the town. (Chap. 
373, laws of 1876.) 

POWERS OF TEACHER. 

(). Can a teacher lock the door against tardy pupils, say at 10 
o'clock? 

A. Such a course is of doubtful propriety. The school-house is « 
public place. The tardiness may not be the fault of the child. It 
might be a serious discomfort to the child to be turned back home. 
He would lose the rest of the day or half-day. Let the school be 
made attractive. Seethe parents. Callin the board and have such 
rules adopted as seem reasonable. Such as are allowable in a city or 
village, may be unsuitable however, in a country district. 

(). May a teacher call pupils to account for intruding on neighbor- 
ing premises ? 

A. This is proper. Lawlessness outside the school-house is to be 
repressed as well as inside. 

Q. Can a teacher detain a pupil after school for misbehavior, or 
otherwise ? 

A. This is not improper, due regard being had to age of pupil, dis- 
tance from home, need of his services at home, ete. 
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INCOMPETENT TEACHER. 

(). If a board hires and retains a teacher wholly incompetent, and 
the county superintendent refuses to take away her certificate, is there 
any redress—does an appeal lie to the State Superintendent ? 

A. No appeal lies. So long as the teacher holds a certificate she 
is legally qualified. If really incompetent to teach, the only alter- 
native is to keep the children at home. Perhaps she'll then resign. 
But try to get in a more enlightened board and amore faithful super- 
intendent at the next election. A superintendent is subject to re- 
moval for willful neglect of duty. 


RIGHT TO ATTEND SCHOOL. 

(). Cana property holder and considerable tax-payer in this city 
send his children here free of tuition, while he resides outside the 
city ? 

Paying taxes does not confer a right to do so. It is governed by 
residence. There would be equity in making the fee for attendance 
moderate, in such a case as you mention. 

Q. Two boys whose mother is dead, and whose father sleeps where 
night overtakes him, are attending school here, and staying with their 
uncle. Should tuition be charged ? 

A. I should think not. They appear to have no home or residence 
elsewhere. 


GERMAN SCHOOL. 


Q. May such a school be taught one or two days in the week, 
where all the people are Germans? 

A. There is no legal obstacle in the way, but it must be taught as 
a private school; money raised by tax, or received from the State 
must not be used for the purpose; and there must not be less than 
five months English school in every district—i. e., 100 days. 

Q. Can a German school be taught every other day, a majority of 
the people being of that nationality ? 

A. This would not do, because it would very seriously injure the 
school privileges of the English speaking children. The proper way 
would be for the people who want a German school to have it after 
the English school term is out. No school but an English school 
can be a legal public school. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 





Executive Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association convened in Executive Session in Mad. 
ison, December 27, 1875, at 9 o’clock, a.m. President M.T. Park in the chair. 
Prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt. 
The secretary being absent, Mr. E. H. Sprague was chosen pro tem. 
The chairman of the committee on Normal Schools, Mr. McAlister, pre. 
sented the report of the committee, as follows: 


The committee to which was referred that part of the President’s Address 
relating to Normal Schools, beg respectfully to submit the following report: 


As the whole question of Normal School education is to be fully discussed 
by the association at this session, and gentlemen have been appointed to present 
the arguments on both sides, the committee do not feel called upon to go into 
any detail on the subject. 


The committee would simply recommend that the fullest opportunity be al- 
lowed for the discussion, as the best means of arriving at definite conclusions 
on the subject, and introducing such changes in the organization and admin- 
istration of the schools as may be deemed necessary or desirable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES MACALISTER, ) 
A. J. HuTToN, - Committee. 
M. Kirwan, 

The report was received, and in view of the absence of several persons who 
were to have taken part in its discussion, the report on “ Geological Survey” 
was then read by Geo. R. Kleeberger, chairman of the committee. 

Discussion of the report was opened by Mr. Chandler, and continued briefly 
by other members of the Association. 

On motion, the report was received. 

On motion of Mr. Chandler, the subject was recommitted to the same com~ 
mittee, with instructions to memorialize the legislature to make provision for 
a proper completion of the survey. 

It was voted to adopt the suggestion of the committee, regarding a mutual 
interchange of specimens by the schools of the State. 

The Association then took arecess of flve minutes. 

After recess, the President called up the order of bnsiness that was passed 
in the morning—Discussion of the report on ‘ Normal Schools.’? The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. B. M. Reynolds and continued by Messrs. Phelps, 
Searing, Bascom, Pradt, Chandler, Miss Stewart, and Mr. MacAlister. On mo- 
tion of Supt. Searing, the whole subject was referred to the same committee, 
with instructions to report, at sometime before the final adjournment of the 
session, a series of resolutions, embodying what seemed to the sense of those 
present, as evinced by the discussion. 

After recess, the report of the committee on Teachers’ Examinations was 
presented by Mr. A. F. North, chairman. 
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Questions were asked by Messrs. Emery, MacAlister, Chandler, Albee, and 
Salisbury, and on the motion of Mr. Albee to adopt the report, quite a discus- 
sion was Called out, and it was finally voted to lay the report on the table until 
the evening session. 

President Bascom extended an invitation to all members of the Association 
to visit Science Hall, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 


Adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Voted that the report of the committee on Teachers’ Examinations be taken 
up and again read. Owing to the absence of the secretary pro tem, in whose 
possession the report was, it was voted to proceed to the consideration of the 
next subject on the programme—“ Is the Teacher’s Profession Overstocked 2” 
Mr. Salisbury presented a paper on this subject. 

Voted that the report on “ Teachers’ Examinations” be laid on the table un- 
til the next session. 

The Association then listened to the reading of the report on “ State Educa- 
tional System,” by Supt. Searing. The subject was discussed by the following 
gentlemen: 

Mr. Johnson wished to know why county superintendents should not be 
appointed for more than three years. 

Mr. Walker thought that if the report could be adopted and its pro- 
visions put in force, they might prove beneficial, but considered that it would 
not be feasible so long as the appointing power was vested in a body of men 
who are elected by political parties. 

Mr. Wood cited the case of New York where county superintendents are 
appointed, and thought there was no danger to be apprehended from this source. 

Mr. Shaw was in favor of some such system as the one proposed. Said that 
the danger to the common schools was a want of uniformity in the educational 
interests of the State. Those States having a unification of interests in educa- 
tional matters have a great advantage over us. The trouble with many of our 
country schools is that the people are satisfied with them. They need inspira- 
tion. 

Mr. Pradt thought that the time for aState Board of Education, as suggested 
in the report, had not yet arrived. Advocated, in the appointment of county 
superintendents, a medium between election and appointment by a State board, 
namely, by the college of Township Boards. The Township Board suggested 
by the report, should consist of more than three members. Did not favor too 
radical changes. 

Mr. Phelps approved the report. Said it was a step in the right direction 
The main features of the plan suggested were in force in New Jersey. Gave 
something of the history of the movement in that state. No state has made 
such progress in the same time as has New Jersey under a State Board. Mas. 
sachusetts, Connecticut and some other states are working under a similar or- 
ganization. No danger of a system thus carried on, becoming a political ma- 
chine. Such a result had not occurred in the states adopting it. 
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Mr. Guernsey corrected a statement of Mr. Pradt, in relation to tne Penn. 
sylvania system. The township system in that state was first made optional, 
afterward obligatory. Was well liked. There are six directors in cach town. 
ship, who elect the County Superintendent. Thought that $2,000,000 raised by 
state tax would be much more useful than the same amount used according to 
the present plan. 

Mr. MacAlister was in favor of making haste slowly. It would be well to 
discuss the question until it is thoroughly understood. Great need ot the 
suggested retorm. List of defects given in the report, might be much en. 
larged. No part of our governmental organization is so mismanaged as our 
schools. This is due to the defects mentioned in the report. Thought that 
the proposed system would not become a“ political machine.” Was in favor 
of civil service reform in all departments of government. The schools should 
take the first step in separating politics from civil service. Referred to the 
perfection of the Canadian school system. We must approach thé question of 
taxation cautiously. People are not educated in this point. People do not 
all understand that government is only the means of doing that for them 
which they cannot so well do for themselves. 

Mr. Walker thought his point well taken. That the discussion in the United 
States Senate, of the proposition to make the Supreme Court a grand return- 
ing board, indicated a danger in the direction indicated 1n his first remarks. 

Mr Junor, expressed himself as in favor of the report. 

President Bascom offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we, the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, do hereby express to 
the legislature of Wisconsin our desire that a uniform state tax, for the support 
of the public schools, be imposed, aggregating annually, with the income of the 
school fund, not less than one half the cost of the schools, one half of the pro- 
ceeds of such tax to be distributed in proportion to the aggregate attendance 


upon the schools inany locality. 
Adopted. 


Mr. Chandler had seen nothing to make him believe that such a system 
would degenerate into a political machine. The district board was not a po- 
litical machine. No Genial of the evils enumerated. Has the proposed system 
in itse’f, a promise of remedy for these evils? The fact of the experiment 
having been successfully made in one state was better than mere argument, 
People not entirely satisfied with their schools. Reason for cutting down the 
expenses of schools in many Cases, is the small value of the schools. Thought 
that nine-tenths of the evils attending our common schools could be done 
away with by the adoption of the township system. 

Mr. Delaney was opposed to any system of appointive power. Thought the 
power to create a state board might be as safely entrusted with the people, as 
with the Governor. 

Mr. Rockwood spoke in favor of the adoption of the proposed plan. 

Mr. Salisbury jproposed and moved the adoption of the following resolu 
tion: 

Resolved, That the report now before us from the committee on a state sys- 
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tem of education be hereby adopted as expressing, in its general plan, the 
sense of this association. 


The resolutionwas adopted. 
Association adjourned to 9 o’clock, Thursday morning. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 28.— Monrntna SESsIon. 
Rev. J. B. Pradt opened the session with prayer. 
Mr. MacAlister, chairman of the committee on Normal Schools, asked to be 
relieved trom making any further report. Committee was discharged without 
further consideration of the subject. 


Mr. Graham then presented the following resolutions which were adopted: 


WuereEas, An unforseen combination of circumstances prevented the com- 
mittee on resolutions from making a report at close of session in July, there- 
fore the committee respectfully ask the privilege of presenting the following 
report at this session, and move its adoption. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the courtesy extended 
to us, by the Press of the State, in giving notice of this meeting, and to the city 
dailies of Milwaukee for special reports; to the Hotels and the various lines 
of Railroads and Steamboats, which have given us reduced rates of entertain- 
ment and fare. 

Resolved, That our hearts fee/, more than words can express, our obligations 
to the able corps ef Milwaukee Teachers, who arranged so admirably, and car- 
ried out so perfectly and munificently their plans for our comtort, pleasure and 
profit; to Prof. Geo. Brosius and his class, for the exhib:tion of School Gym- 
nastics; to Prof. Priem and the children for their admirable concert; to the 
officers and band of the National Soldiers’ Home for their hospitable entertain- 
ment; to the Hon, Alexander Mitchell, who so kindly invited the Association 
to his beautiful residence and grounds, and especially to Hon. Joshua Stark, 
President of Milwaukee School Board, and Supt. MacAlister, the prime movers 
and managers of this most successful Centennial Convention. 

Resolved, That we, particularly, this Centennial year, make mention of our 
appreciation of “ Educational Reminiscences,’’ of Wisconsin, by Hon. J. L. 
Pickard of Chicago, whom we have long delighted to honor as one of the pio- 
neers Of this State. ; 

Resolved, That we hereby extend our thanks to Hon. J. B. Angell, LL.D., 
President of the Michigan University, and Rev. G. E. Gordon of Milwaukee, 
for their highly instructive lectures. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT GRAHAM, } 
W. D. PARKER, + Committee. 
M. Kirwin, 


' 

The report of the committee on the “ Function of the High School,” was 
read by Albert Hardy, chairman, and the report was accepted. 

N.C. Twining presented the report of the committee on “ Course ef Study 
for Mixed and Graded Schools.” 

Mr. Shaw followed with a paper upon the “ Relation of the University to 
the High School.” 

The report of the committee on “Course of study for Mixed and Graded 
Schools,”’ together with further consideration of the whole subject, was refer- 
red to a committee composed of Me-srs. Robert Graham, Samuel Shaw, and 
W. B. Minaghan, to report at the next annual session of the association. 

After a recess of five minutes, Supt. Searing, made some remarks con- 
cerning the possible discontinuance of the Wisconstn JOURNAL oF Epwca- 
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TION, and on his motion, a committee of five was appointed to take into con. 
sideration the subject of Educational Journals, to report at the evening meeting. 

Fifteen minutes were then devoted to the discussion of certain questions 
growing out of the report of the committee on “Course of Study for Mixed 
and Graded Schools,” said questions relating to the courses of instruction in 
the University. 

Dr. Bascom thought it would be wise to continue for some time the prepara- 
tory course of the University, having in view its entire removal at some sub. 
sequent time. When removed, it should not be removed piece-meal, but alto- 
gether at once. Thought it best to have Greek tavght in all the High schools 
of the state, in cities of 8,000 inhabitants. It will pay to have Greek taught to 
two or three students, if no larger classes can be organized. When Greek is 
so taught in these High schools, the preparatory department of the University 
can be done away with. 

Mr. Chandler thought that there might be a substitution of other studies for 
Greek in the High schools. 

Mr. Wood stated that in Oshkosh the school board refused to allow classes 
to be organized unless there were five persons desirous of entering such 
classes. This action throws Greek out of their High school. 

Prof. Emerson said that in Beloit they meet the difficulty by having a philo-. 
sophical course in which Greek is commenced in the Freshman year. 

Owing to the absence of the chairman of the committee on “ Classification 
and Grading,’ no report was offered, the chairman having the report in his 
possession. 

Pres. Albee, chairman of the committee on “Oral and Text Book Instruc- 
tion, and Rhetorical Exercises,” stated that the subject had been divided, he 
taking the subject of “ Oral and Text Book Instruction,” and W. I. Beach the 
subject of “ Rhetorical Exercises.” 

The Association then listened to the report of Pres. Albee. The report was 
accepted and additional time granted the commiltee to further consider the 
subject. 

W. H. Beach then presented a suggestive paper on Rhetorical Exercises. 

The President announced the committee on “ Educational Journals” as 
Messrs. Wood, Albee, Reynolds, Lunn, and Chandler. 

teport of committee on “ Higher Education and the University ” was called 
for. In the absence of the chairman of the committee, President Whitford, 
Mr. North stated that it had been decided to present two reports, the one em- 
bodying his views on the subject, and the other, the views of Pres. Whitford. 


Pres. Whitford was not able to be present, and his report was net at hand- 
The other report was then presented by Mr. North. He approved of the vol- 
untary system of support of higher education for the following reasons: 
ist. Because the work is not a proper function of the State. 2d. Because 
the State is incompetent to do this work. 38d. Because a State system 
is unjust and injurious. 4th. Because pecuniary aid by taxation is unnecees- 
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sary. 5th. Because the voluntary principle is the more economical, and more 
likely to secure permanent, zcalous, self-sacrificing laborers. 6th. Because 
State establishments for the higher education, like State rehigion, breed in the 
faculty and students contempt for those of equal rank in learning but less 
distinguished by material resources, hinder private effort, stifle enthusiasm 
and have a tendency to produce formalism and pedantry, instead of devotion 
and intellectual life. 

Mr. North moved a resolution in favor of the paper read which was lost by 
the adjournment of the Association. 


EVENING SEssION. 
Mr. O. R. Smith, in accordance with his time-honored custom, introduced 


the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin hereby re-affirms 
its belief in the pressing necessity of a school for the special training of the 
feeble-minded children of the State. 


Resolved, That we mostrespectfully request the legislature of the State to 
thoroughly investigate the whole subject and take such action as will at an 
early date provide such a school. 

After some sharp sparring it was moved and carried to pestpene further con- 
sideration of the subject until next July. 

Mr. Phelps offered the following resolution which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the President of this Association be and he hereby is request- 
ed to extend a cordial invitation to the efficers and members of the Michigan 
Teachers’ Association to meet with the Wisconsin Association at its meeting 
at Green Bay, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of July next. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of “Educational Journals,” 
reported, recommending the continuance and efficient support of the Wiscon- 
SIN JOURNAL OF Epucation. Report adopted. 


Mr. Emery, in behalf of the committee on “Early Withdrawal of Pupils 
from School,’ presented their report, which was then discussed. 


O. R. Smith discouraged making an attempt at legislation to compel at- 
tendance, further than it might be effected by a good truant law. Laws would 
not make parents sensible. Many of the parents do not understand their rela 
tions to the public schools. Think they can keep their chiidren out of school 
at any time without affecting the children or the school. No way to stop it 
but to keep the children out entirely. Poor schools, bad grading, and ambition 
of parents, to have their children enter upon some business, fruitful causes of 
early withdrawal of pupils from public schools. 


Mr. Wood stated that in Oshkosh they Jessened the evil by having semi-an- 
nual examinations for promotions, thus enabling them to classify pupils more 
frequently and justly, than is the case where promotions are made yearly. 

Mr. Salisbury said that in Whitewater a special class was organized for those 
who could not readily enter any of the established grades. The evil was greater 
in the country schools than in the village and city schools, due largely to the 
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imperfect way in which work is done in the country schools, constantly re- 
peating and never advancing. 

Mr. Albee thought that teachers were remiss in their efforts to keep children 
in school. They should impress their pupils and the parents with the proper 
idea of the true purpose of an education. Suggested that diplomas should 
be awarded in the common schools at the close of the prescribed course, as 
certificates of fitness for citizenship. 

Mr. Chandler thought that a prescribed course of study, with a diploma 
granted as evidence of having finished it, would be an incentive to continned 
attendance. 

Mr. North suggested that the qualifications prescribed for entrance to the 
township high schools offered an opportunity for the application of the plan 
proposed. 

Mr. Rockwood asked if those teachers who succeed best are those who grade 
their work so as to give their pupils something new, and not oblige them to go 
over the work already done. 

Mr. Chandler said in answer to Mr. Rockwood, that two classes of teachers 
succeeded. Those who take up fresh work, and those who infuse new life into 
the work already imperfectly dene. 

Mr. Lunn said that too much of the teaching was done as if the sole end in 
view was to make teachers. 

Mr. Pradt said that there was a great need for teachers possessed of versa- 
tility and originality, who do not necessarily do their work according to some 
prescribed way. 

Mr. Phelps stated that two things were essential. First, a good course of 
study, and second, the work of that course well carried out. The how was much 
more important than the what. Some limit should be set upon the amount of 
work attempted in the country schools. 

Voted to re-refer the subject to a committee composed of Messrs. Albee, 
Phelps, and Chandler. 

Committee on “ Scientific Institute” through Mr. Shaw, Mr. MacAlister being 
absent, presented a report which was adopted and the committee continued to 
carry out the recommendations of the report. 

No further business being before the Association, President Park was in- 
structed to convey, as the unanimous sense of the members present, their cor- 
dial thanks to the publishers of the State Journal, the Patriot, and the Democrat 
for their excellent reports of the proceedings; to the Railroad Companies, 
Hotels of Madison, and the State oitlcers, for courtesies extended. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 


M. T. PARK, President. 
L. D. Harvey, Secretary. 
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The annual convention of County and City Superintendents was opened in 
Senate Chamber, at Madison, December 27, 1876, at 2:30 P. M. 

State Supt. Searing took the chair, and Supt. Fred. W. Isham, was chosen 
secretary. 

Roll call showed the following named superintendents to be in attendance: 


County Superintendents. 


W. B. Minaghan, Calumet D. H. Flett, Kenosha. 
Kennedy Scott, Columbia. 8S. M. Leete, La Crosse. 

A. R. Ames, Duane, Ist. dist. W. A. Walker, Manitowoc. 
M.S. Frawley, Dane, 2d dist. Maggie Comstock, Oconto. 
J.T. Flavin, Dodge, 1st dist. J. W. West, Rock, 1st dist. 
A. K. Delaney, Dodge, 2d dist. J. It. Tracy, Rock, 2d dist. 
W. L. O'Connor, Fond du Lac. J.T. Lunn, Sauk. 

G. M. Guernsey, Grant. F. W. Isham, Walworth. 

T. C. Richmond, Green. John Howitt, Waukesha. 
A. Watkins, Iowa. W. T. Williams, Waushara. 


C. J. Collier, Jefferson. 
City Superintendents. 
J. MacAlister, Milwaukee. Sam’]. Shaw, Madison- 
R. W. Burton, Janesville. Geo. Skewes, Racine. 

The first topic brought forward for consideration, was that of “ Needed Re- 
forms in County Supervision.” 

State Supt. Searing was anxious to get the opinion of a considerable num- 
ber of the superintendents upon several points connected with the subject,— 
particularly in regard to the time of election, and uniformity of teachers’ ex- 
aminations. 

Nearly every superintendent presented his views on the subject, the pre- 
ponderance of opinion being in favor of changing the time of election to the 
spring, and the beginning of the term to September. It was believed by a ma- 
jority that the official term would thereby correspond more fully with other 
educational work; giving the incoming superintendent the management or 
the fall examinations, and supervision over two full winter terms, instead of 
one whole term and two fractional terms. While many believed that the 
change would not take the office out of politics to any great extent, it was 
strongly argued that better men would seek the office, as the risk of losing 
other opportunities for school-work by becoming « candidate for county su- 
perintendent, would not be as great, in the spring, as it would be in the fall, 
Individual opinions have not been recorded in this portion of the minutes 
from the fact that they coincided largely one with another, and the range of 
thought was not very extensive. 

Adjourned to Thursday, Dec. 28th, 2:30 Pp. M. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

After some discussion in regard to the great need of more uniformity in the 
work, in courses of study, &c., the subject of “ More Accurate Statistical !Re- 
ports from School Officers,’”? was taken up. 
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Supt. Scaring. The blanks sent to district clerks and county superintendents 
should be simpler, clearer and better printed. Teachers should be provided 
with uniform blanks by the state department, on which to report to the county 
superintendent, many items now reported by the district clerks. Many 
items now reported are unnecessary. It is my intention to issue a new set of 
blanks upon a new plan; also to furnish county superintendents with blank 
record books, duplicates of which may be forwarded to the state superinten. 
dent. 

Supt. Shaw. There is a lamentable deficiency in the accuracy of the present 
statistical reports. They should be simplified. Meny items which are of no 
importance, not worth the trouble to get and publish from the state superin- 
tendent’s office, cumber the report. Very often clerks compile the report, af. 
ter the teacher has left, and are obliged to make some omissions, &c. 

Supt. Walker. The report in regard to text-books used is not reliable. The 
same may be said in regard to such matters as ventilation, and valuation of 
school property. 

Supt. Delaney, was thoroughly convinced that the most unsatisfactory and 
unreliable features of the report is the financial statement. 

Supt. Flett. Superintendents are obliged to stretch their consciences or leave 
the report incomplete. Many items should be collected during the year by the 
superintendent himself. He has organized a County District Officer’s Asso- 
ciation, to discuss subjects connected with school-law, school-records, wages, 
text-books, &c. 

Supt. Scott. The teacher should be required by law to finish her register, and 
leave the record in a shape that will be intelligible to the district clerk. 

Supt. Chandler made some remarks, explaining the excellent system of reports 
in use in the Sun Prairie school district. 

Supt. Williams moved that the subject be referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of the State Superintendent, one City Superintendent, and one 
County Superintendent. The motion was carried, and Supts. Shaw and Mina- 
ghan were appointed to act with the State Superintendent upon said com. 
mittee. 


The report of the committee upon “ More Effective and Permanent Super- 
vision,’ was presented by Supt. Watkins, and was as follows: 


Your committee having had the subject referred to them under considera. 
tion, would respectfully report, that while fully censcious of the need of bet- 
ter results of supervision, the difficulties in the way of its accomplishment, 
without many radical changes in the present system, are very numereus and 
very great. Some of the deficien ies complained of are undoubtedly attribu- 
table to inefficient administration; but more are justly attributable to the large 
amount and varied character of the duties imposed upon the County Superin- 
tendent, to be discharged in accordance with arbitrary provisions of law. No 
discretion is allowed to superintendents, in qualifying teachers, to discriminate 
in favor of experienced and successful teachers; and no authority is vested in 
them to prescribe courses of study, or methods of development, No power to 
enforce attendance upon institutes or associations is possessed. 

In regard to the matter of changing the time of election to the Spring and 
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the time of commencing the term of office to September 1st, your committee 
are of the opinion that while it is apparent that some advantages would result, 
they are not sufficient to warrant an effort to secure the change by legislation; 
especiully in view of the fact, that the sentiment of prominent schoolmen 
seems to be steadily tending in the direction of making strong efforts to secure 
a State schoo] tax, and a uniform township system, both of which propositions 
meet our cordial approval, and in our judgment, would greatly facilitate and 
simplify the work of county superintendents, and are imperatively demanded 
in order to secure more intelligent, constant, and efticient co-operation by local 
authorities. 

Your committee are further of the opinion that such change in the law as 
would provide for the election of county superintendents by the town boards 
created under a township system, and their recognition as state officers, paid 
from the state treasury, would also very greatly promote needed reforms in su- 


ervision. W. H. CHANDLER, , 
Pp + Committee 
ALBERT WATKINS, § : 


This report was followed by a minority report, presented by ex-superintend- 
ent Chipman, denouncing the township system as it now stands upon the 
statute books and opposing any change in the election of county super* 
intendents. 

Moved and carried that the part of the report which refers to the State Schoo) 
Tax be adopted. 

Moved and carried that the portion of the report relating to a Township 
System, be adopted. 

Moved and carried that the subject of “A Course of study for District 
Schools,” be referred to a committee of three. The committee, appointed by 
the chair, consisted of Superintendents O’Connor, Lunn, and Walker. 

Moved and carr ed that an executive committee to act in conjunction with 
the State Superintendent in all matters pertaining to the convention, be ap- 
pointed. The committee appointed by the chair, consisted of Superintendents 
Delaney, Collier, and Tracy. 


Convention adjourned, sine die. 
Frep. W. Isuam, Secretary. 


oe 
We have been fovored by the Secretary, Mr. E. R. Smirn, Principal at Bur- 
lington, with the proceedings of the first session of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion, which was organized at the time of the December meeting of the State 
Association, but have not ro m for them this month. Mr. O. R. Smrru, Prin- 
cipal at Sparta, was elected the first permanent President, E. B, Wood, of 
Oshkosh, Vice-President, D. Junor, of Berlin, Secretary, and Samuel Shaw, of 
Madison, Treasurer. 





We are informed that at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Association, held December 28, in this city, it was voted to recommend that the 
next meeting of the association be held at Green Bay, July 17, 18, and 19. 





+> 
Some of the reports presented at the late meeting of the Association and 
omitted this month in the proceedings, for want of room, will be given here, 
after. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE JOURNAL. 

In the December issue we alluded to an earnest invitation we had received 
to transfer the subscription list and good will of the JouRNaAL to tle publish- 
ers of another periodical. We expressed our hesitation, and our desire “to 
know the sentiments of our subscribers before yielding to the wishes of the 
owners of a paper to be published beyond our borders.” 

Soon after the mailing of the December number we had such expressions 
from representative school men in different parts of the State as substantially 
dispelled at once all thought of extinguishing our own organ. So far as we 
could judge from letters and oral expressions, the deslre of our teachers was 
absolutely unanimous for the continuance of their own journal in its full in- 
dividuality. While freedom from the burden of publication would be in itself 
most welcome, and the pecuniary conditions of the invited transfer would 
doubtless have been satisfactory, we nevertheless confess to a feeling of pleasure 
at the general unwillingness to lose the JouRNAL- It is an endorsement of its 
continued worth under our control. It is in harmony with our own individual 
convictions that education in Wisconsin needs a home organ. 

Of the expressions received—with which pages cou'd easily be filled—we are 
constrained to publish a few. A prominent city superintendent writes: 

“T have just this moment received the JouRNAL for December, and you can. 
not imagine how delighted I was to learn that you had decided not to extin- 
guish it. I should regard such a step as a very scrious injury to the educa. 
tional interestsof the State. * * We would no longer have a responsible organ 
to represent our local and peculiar interests; the State Superintendent would 
lose one of his best means of communication with teachers throughout the 
State; in fine, I am strongly convinced that we would sacrifice the best agency 
existing for unifying, strengthening, and improving our educational system 
by discontinuing the Wisconsin JOURNAL.” 

An active and intelligent teacher in Grant county, writes us: 

“] for one wish to sce the JouRNAL oF Epucation continued and well sus- 
tained; and I think no teacher or school officer will show undue pride in our 
State educational matters if he lends to it a hearty support. A suspension of 
the JOURNAL would be a shame on the teachers of the State. I have succeeded 
in getting up a clubot six subscribers.” 

A school-officer of long standing in Eau Claire, in renewing his subscription 
says: 

“Tam more than pleased with the work. I am proud that our State has at 
last produced a JourRNAL worthy to represent its educational interests, The 
sharp criticisms of some of your contributors are well calculatd to expose 
whatever is feeble or erroneous in our system, while its positive workers and 
advocates, aided by your constant efforts and by the appreciation of an intelli- 
gent and discriminating public, must soon place tle school system of Wis- 
consin in the foremost rank.” 
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Perhaps the strongest expressions of opposition to the discontinuance of 
the JoURNAL have come from the Normal schools; but we have no space for 
further extracts, 

Individual and voluntary expressions previously received were fully con- 
firmed by the action of the State Association, which a short time afterwards 
adopted the following report of a committee on “ Educational Journals.” 


Your committee, to whom was referred the consideration of the subject of 
educational journals, respectfully report that while, in their opinion, the es- 
tablishing of a weekly educational paper for the north-west is most wise, and 
while they bespeak for it a general circulation among those interested in school 
work, yet your committee feel that the publication of the Wisconsin JOURNAL 
or EpvucaTIon should be continued, for the following, among many reasons: 

First. \t has proved a very valuable medium of communication between 
the State Department, and teachers and school officers. 

Secondly. It gives more complete reports of our state educational meetings, 
and state legislative action upon school matters, than conld be expected from 
a journal not specially identified with our own state. 

Thirdly. It is believed by your committee, that the large majority of our 
district and graded school teachers, who subscribe for an educational paper at 
about a dollar a year, would not feel able to pay two dollars and a half, and 
that if the State Journal were discontinued, these teachers would take no 
paper of the kind a result to be d-precated. 

Fourthly. Most of those who would take a weekly paper, would also desire 
one devoted to our special state interests, so that no antagonism need to exist 
between the two. 

Your committee therefore unanimously recommend that the publication of 
the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EpUCATION be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. B. Woop, ) 
G. 8. ALBEE, { 
B. M. Reynonps, [{ 
W. H. arene 


The policy of Wisconsin teachers in this matter is, therefore, clearly settled. 
Their special organ is to be continued and to be suppoited by them. They 
have said this in no uncertain manner. We believe they were wise in saying it. 


Committee. 


TO TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


Tue JOURNAz is to be continued, and it is clearly for the common interest 
that it be made as useful and influential as possible. To make it still more 
practical and valuable, and to make it reach and benefit a still larger number 
of persons, we urge upon its friends the necessity of their aid in two direc- 
tions: 

1. Let every one of its present supporters seek to extend its circulation. 

Never before in its history did it have so many paying and voluntary sub- 
scribers. Our books now show over 200) such, and the list is daily increas- 
ing. Compared with most similar journals in other states this is a high suc- 
cess. But it is not one-third the number our jist should have. About 11,000 
different teachers are emplowed in the State during a year, and there are nearly 
5000 districts and 810 towns. Every teacher, every district clerk, and every 
town clerk ought to be a subscriber. The 5,809 district and town clerks are 
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by law allowed to take the JouRNAL at the expense of the district or town. Our 
subscription list owjht, therefore, to contain over 15,000 names. 

If the JouRNAL is worthy of support at all, its present list, and hence its 
present influence, ought to be at least doubled. We call upon each one of our 
present subscribers to get us at least one more. It is a little duty he or she owes 
to the profession,-and to the cause of education in our State. We urge every 
county and city superintendent to present this matter to his teachers. Several 
already do it by circulars, and otherwise. The cost of the JouRNAL is so tri- 
fling, and the worth of the last volume so manifest, as we believe, that no su. 
perintendent need hesitate as to his duty in the premises. 

We especially urge county superintendents and teachers to call the attention 
of district clerks to the value of the JouRNAL, and to the law under which they 
can obtain it without personal expense. Every issue contains, in its Official 
Department, a large number of answers to just such perplexing questionsas are 
constantly arising in the local management of school interests. No other 
school journal in the country gives in this department so much information 
of immediate, practical use to school officers. It alone is worth annually, on 
the average, in every dis'rict, many times the cost of the subscription. 

Besides the Official Department, the JourNa gives, in the course of the 
year, a full account of our educational legislation, reports of the meetings of 
the State Association, educational news from all portions of our own and from 
other states and countries, and a large number of valuable original and selected 
articles, many of them of interest and profit to educational officers, as well as 
to teachers. 

We cite one instance of the practical value of the JouRNAL to school boards 
during the last year. We have reason to believe that a single editorial article 
in our August issue, exposing the “Normal Chart”? swindle, saved to school 
districts in the State an aggregate of thousands of dollars. 

2. Let teachers, school officers, and others interested in education, who have 
anything to offer from their experierce, observation, or reflection, contribute 
liberally to the pages of the JournaAL’ We need a larger list of contributors, 
as well as of subscribers. We appreciate clear and briefly expressed thoughts, 
or salient bits of educational news, as much as we do money and names, Send 
such to us—the more the better. 

We especially desire to have during the present year some practical articles, 
from practical teachers, on methods of instructing primary and intermediate 
classes in the various branches; on school government; on remedies tor ire 
regular and non-attendance (not by compulsory laws); on the practicability 
of a course of study for country district schools; on text-books, what they 
should be, and how they should be used; on methods of supplying text-books; 
on the adornment of school-buildings and grounds; on the question whether 
the State might not advantageously supply the schools with maps and other 
apparatus at low cost prices, as it now supplies them with Webster's 
Dictionary; on how moral instruction (heart culture) can be more effectually 
imparted to children in the public schools, with intellectual instruction (lead 
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culture.) We want from some of the intelligent, thoughtful, progressive 
teachers of Wisconsin (and there are many such) useful articles on the above 
topics, and other similar practical ones. 

We say we want them, and we say that as well through their preparation 
will great profit come to their writers, as through their publication will the 
JourNAL be rendered more attractive and useful. We wish we could pay money 
for what we here solicit (and if our subscription list were doubled, we could 
pay liberally for every article); but at present the printers and binders take 
nearly all we get. We can however, guarantee to all contributors the added 
strength that Nature makes the sequence of effort, and the peace of mind that 
doing a good deed in a naughty world always brings. 


—---—— 


HOW TO WARM AND VENTILATE. 


The article on “Second-Hand Air,’ on a former page, recalls to mind a 
method fur warming and ventilating asmall church, which we suggested a few 
years ago, and which proved entirely successful, so far as the people concerned 
could be induced to carry it out. The same plan is entirely applicable toa 
school-house. It is this: 

Let the building rest ona good foundation, rising three feet above the sur- 
face, and over an excavation which will give altogether a space of at least 61g 
feet below the joists. The earth thrown out will form the needful water-shed 
for the building. In this basement place the heater, a large, heavy box-stove, 
on a good hearth of brick or stone. Erect around the stove and four feet from 
it each way, an air-chamber, rising to the joists, and made of thoroughly sea- 
soned boards, planed inside and matched. Except over the air chamber, two 
inch stuff is to be nailed across the joists at suitable intervals, for a good 
reason which will presently appear. The room outside the air-chamber should 
then be carefully ceiled. The air as fast as warmed in the air-chamber will in 
this way rise and efreulate beneath the floor, and is to be admitted to the room 
above, partly by two registers over the stove, and parily by numerous small 
apertures through the floor. 

So far, nothing new; but here we meet a physical obstacle. It is known to 
most people that if you wish to fill a large vessel with warm water, when it 
is already filled with cold water, the latter must first be removed. A stream 
of warm water entering the vessel would in time displace the cold by spilling 
over, but the process could be much more rapidly accomplished, and with 
far less previous expenditure ef heat, if the cold water runs out as fast as the 

yarm runs in. 

Let us apply this reasoning to the matter before us. You cannot readily fill 
the room with warm air unless you remove the cold air already init. How 
shall this be done? Easily enough. Cuta hole through the floor in cach of 
the four corners of the room, say 12 x 12 inches, or 9x 16. Insert wooden 
venti-ducts of the same size, extending to the bottom of the basement and 
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then turning and entering the air-chamber. It will be better if the venti-ducts 
enter the air-chamber in trenches, and pass beneath the hearth and discharge 
into a cavity beneath the stove, 18 x 82 inches, and lined with brick. Every 
thing about all this arrangement should be tight. The openings of the venti- 
ducts into the room above must also be furnished with sliding lids, or shutters. 

Now then start your fire. Theair as it is warmed and rarified will ascend 
into the room above, and immediately the cold air will begin to descend the 
venti-ducts and enter the air chamber. In this way the room above will be 





warmed, that is, filled with warm air, in a very short space of time, and ata 
small expenditure of fuel, the cold air being taken below, warmed, and brought 
up again, by the operation of the simple but beautiful laws that govern the 
motion of fluids. 

But here come into view the cautions and directions of the article alluded 
to. When the children leave at night, the doors and windows should be thrown 
open that the room may be emptied of its vitiated air, and left filled with pure 
air. This should never be omitted in any school-house, however it may be 
warmed. Tocomplete the purification, this should be done again in the morn- 
ing, while the fire is being built. 

And here comes a caution touching the process of warming recommended in 
this article. After the scholars have assembled, and the room is thoroughly 
warmed, the slides over the venti-ducts should be shut. It is no longer desir- 
able to take down the air from the room into the air-chamber. It is not suf- 
ficiently pure. The air should new be admitted from the atmosphere outside, 
which may be by a venti-duct discharging like the others into the cavity be- 
low the stove. The fire, the ingress of air from the outside, and the admission 
of warm air into the school-room, during the remainder of the day, are all to 
be regulated according to circumstances. ‘The registers over the stove may 
now be kept closed, unless the room becomes too cold. 

The advantages of this method of warming a school-room are (if strictly 
carried out), that the warmth is more equally diffused; the floor is kept warm, 
also the children’s feet; and this being the case, there is very little trouble as 
to the rest of the person. There is no crowding about the stove; no“ going to 
the fire,” no bringing in of fuel—which may be stored in the basement con- 
venient to thestove. The children can warm themselves at the registers, as 
they come in in the morning, or at other times. Some intelligent oversight of 
the matter of warming by this method will be required on the part of the 
teacher, but it is easily understood. 

Nothing has been said as yet of the important matter of ventilation, except 
the pr: paratory ventilation, at evening and morning. This is reserved fora 
second article. 

> 

Theee hundred and sixteen students are in attendance at the University—82 
seniors, 27 juniors, 49 sophomores, (0 freshmen, 72 sub-freshmen, 57 specials 
and 17 law students. In the college proper, 41 are taking the ancient classical 
course, 28 the modern classical, 85 the scientific, 9 the civil engineering, 9 
the mining and metallurgy, one the mechanical engineering and one the agri- 
cultural.— University Press. 
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DEATH OF PROF. COPELAND. 

We take a sad pleasure in printing the following resolutions, recently adopted 
by the faculty of Whitewater Normal School, respecting the death of their 
former colleague, the brilliant young naturalist whose name heads this para- 
graph. Herbert E. Copeland was one of the brightest, most enthusiastic, and 
most successful teachers we ever knew. Had his life and health been spared 
we have no doubt he would eventually have won a national reputation as an 
instructor and investigator in the chosen field of physical science which he 
loved so well. This was the common belief and prophecy of all who knew 
his attainments, his passion for research, his wonderful and contagious en- 
thusiasm, and the activity and strength of his mental powers. His intellectual 
honesty was worthy of a true son of science. Socially, he was full of gen- 
ial, generous, sympathetic and winning traits. He made friends at once 
wherever he went. He won not merely the respect and admiration of his 
pupils, but their attachment and devotion. Inevery possible aspect, to human 
eyes, such a man should not have died. We join with the faculty in this ex- 
pression of sorrow for a public and private loss, and of heartfelt sympathy 
with her and those to whom the loss is greatest: 


In MEmorrIAM. 
Prof. HERBERT E. CopELaAnp, M. 8. 
(Cornell.) 
Obiit, xii Dec. MpcccLxxV1. 


WueErEAS, We have heard of the death of our tormer colleague with the 
most protound sorrow, and 

WuHeEREAS, We are deeply sensible of the irreparable loss to our profession 
and the cause of science, whose enthusiastic and efficient servant he was glad 
to be, and 

Wuereas, We greatly deplore the sudden close of his brief and brilliant 
career, a career filled with public and private deeds that alternately commended 
him to our esteem and love, and promised for him abundant usefulness and 
honor in the future, and 

Wuereas, We are pained beyond any words that he should have been 
smitten down in his youth, with all his hopes and aspirations blighted by an 
untoward accident, and 

Wnuereas, We recognize and mourn in his death the loss of a true friend, a 
genial and generous companion, and above ll an honest man, therefore 

Tiesolved, That we tender to nis stricken parents and relatives our warmest 
sympathies and the assurance of our keen appreciation of the great woe that 
desolates their hearts. 

Resolved, That we extend to his heart-broken wife what poor consolation 
may be in such a public testimonial to the character and ability of the one 
man of all the earth to her, and assure her that our hearts are full of sorrow 
and commiscration for her as she bewails a loss which no lunguage can fitly 
express. 

Resolved, hata copy of these Resolutions be sent to his parents and wife, 
and that they be published in the Wh tewater Re,ister, the Monroe Sentinel, and 
the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

S. &. Rockwoop, ) 
ALBERT SALISBURY, - Committee. 
CATHERINE H. LILy. 
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THE DECEMBER MEETING. 

The holiday session of the Association was very largely attended, and, from 
our stand-point, was the most interesting and profitable session within three 
years. We were more than ever impressed with the ability and high charac- 
ter of our professional teachers. Wisconsin certainly has, in the upper ranks 
at least, of her educational work, men of brains, culture, character and devo- 
tion. They are men who, if they continue to work together as now for com- 
mon ends, will ere long place their State, educationally, in the foremost line. 

We print a full report of the proceedings, at the expense of several extra 
pages, and of some delay in publication. The valuable papers presented we 
hope to give to our readers in due time. The important report of the com. 
mittee on “ State Educational System,” and the admirable paper of Prof. Beach 
on “ Rhetorical Exercises,” will probably appear next month. 

The manner in which the report on “State System” was received and dis. 
cussed, was especially gratifying to us. The main features of the report met 
almost unqualified approval, radical as they were. The feeling among educa- 
tional men, teachers, superintendents, and all, in favor of a partial change in 
the manner of raising money for the support of the schools, by the imposition 
of a uniform State Tax, as in most other States, is strong and substantially 
unanimous. Ag a vigorous effort will be made to secure this fundamental and 
most important reform from the present Legislature, we hope every friend of 
education will exert what influence he can towards the desired result. This 
will be the chief,and perhaps the only, educational measure of importance 
sought to be secured the present winter. 

The organization of a Principals’ Association, and measures looking to a 
more efficient and systematic organization of the Superintendents’ Conventions, 
were steps in the right direction which met our hearty approval. 

It was a somewhat peculiar and gratifying fact that the chief interest and 
measures of this session of the Association related to plans for improving the 
great mass of the common schools. That good results in this direction will 
flow from the conference, we sincerely hope and believe. 


—— oe 


READING FOR TEACHERS. 


We wish here to call attention to a few notable publications peculiarly 
adapted to give constant increment of instruction and enthusiasm to teachers. 
Weare profoundly convinced that the moment a teacher or a clergyman ceases 
to be an active, growing intelligence himself, he should cease to act as an in- 
structor of others. The indispensable condition of successful giving of in- 
struction is constant getting. As soon as one ceases to be astudent, a learner, 
he begins to lose the qualities that make his thoughts fresh, his example con- 
tagious, his presence a power. Dr. Arnold was constantly a student because, 
as he said, he would rather have his pupils drink from a running brook than 
from astagnant pond. 
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While a teacher should of course be a student of books, he should be toa 
judicious extent also a reader of current literature. In selecting books he 
must be governed by his own taste and special purposes, and we could give 
little more then general directions for his guidance. In current literature we 
desire here to make a few specific suggestions, appropriate to the beginning 
of the year, when, as we hope, many a teacher is asking himself, “ What peri- 
odicals shall I take this year?” 

From a somewhat extensive acquaintance with periodical literature we 
might make up quite a list of weeklies and monthilies, any one of which wouid 
be valuable to an intelligent teacher; but our present purpose is a limited one. 
We wish to mention only two or three which are not merely valuable to him, 
but which are pre-eminently valuable—which he cannot afford to do without. 

Two journals have been published in this country for several years—one 
political and literary, and the other scientific—which are entirely unique, and 
which are, each in its way, so admirable as to be almost above criticism. We 
refer to the New York Nation, and the Popular Science Monthly. 

1. The Nation is a political and literary paper, in quarto form, which gives 
first, under the head of “The Week,” an admirable outline of the leading 
events of the world for the week preceding publication. This resume of cur- 
rent history, given with encyclopedic accuracy, clearness, and impartiality, is 
superior to any other we know. Then follow a few carefully written editorials, 
chiefly upon political, but not unfrequently upon literary or social topics, 
which, upon the whole, we have long been convinced are the ablest and most 
valuable afforded by the weekly press in America. Correspondence, literary 
“Notes, ’? valuable book reviews, etc., make up the balance of the paper. 

We cannot recommend the Vat'on to ail teachers, because for the appreciation 
of itconsiderable culture and brigltness are pre-requisite. But for presidents, 
professors, and other instructors in universities, colleges and normal schools; 
for principals of high schools; for superintendents; and finally for all teach- 
ers, and all citizens, who are seeking to live intellectual, thoughtful, patriotic, 
and earnest lives, the Vation is an instructive, stimulating “ guide, philosopher 
and friend,” which they cannot afford to be without. We have read the paper for 
many years, and we speak advisedly when we say that if we were obliged to 
give up all weekly papers but one, the one reserved would essuredly be the 
paper under consideration. 

We have long meditated these deserved, spontaneous, and grateful words. 
They are due to the high character and value of the journal. They are due to 
the causes of learning and patriotism which it so admirably serves. 
They are due to those of our readers who, while they are unacquainted with 
the periodical, are yet in a condition to receive great profit from it. We assure 
these latter that its perusal for any length of time is a liberal education. 


We regret that the paper is somewhat costly; but all really good things in 
this world cost according to their value. ‘The price is $5.20; the address, 
“The Nation, Box 25, New York City.” Two or more teachers in the same 
schoo] or town might unite in taking a copy; but its value to the individual 
(if he be at all capabble of appreciating it) is so great, that we advise exclusive 
individual ownership, caretul reading and re-reading, and the binding and 
preservation of the volumes. 

Our remarks on the Science Monthly must lie over until next month. 
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Townsuip SystEM NEEDED.—The following letter to the State Superintend. 
ent, which we give without names, speaks for itself: 


Dear Srr.—Your circular of July, 1876, concerning the Township System 
of School Government, reminds me of the necessity of further legislation in 
that direction. I presume my town is probably a fair representation of the 
towns in the State. In my own district our district-taxes amount to as large 
asum in each year as all other taxes, while there are other districts adjoining 
ours in the same town that tave more months schoo] and better teachers and 
their school-distric: taxes are less than one fourth of all their taxes. We can. 
not adopt the town system of school government for this reason—all the large 
districts would vote against it and vote us down. I ask you to use all your in. 
fluence with the legislature to so change the Jaw as to make that system a cer. 
tainty. In no other way ean the spirit of the free school system be carried out. 

Again, in the large and rich districts there are school-houses large enough 
for churches, while in the small and poor districts their school houses would 
hardly be considered good enough for stables, and are a disgrace to our en- 
lightened people. And if the equalizing of the burthens of supporting schools 
is left to town boards of supervisors to regulate, in the forming and altering 
school-districts, it will never be done. I know of a case and can give names, 
place and date, wherein a chairman of a town board altered a school-district 
by taking territory from a small and poor district that had no school-house 
that was fit even for a woodshed, and added the same to the district in which he 
lived himself, when his own district was Jarger by nearly one-half and hada 
large and valuable school-house. I write asking your influence with the law- 
makers. I am only aschool-district clerk, and outside of my immediate ac- 
quaintance would have no influence. 

There is no effectual way to make these things just and equal except to so 
change the law as to compel the towns to adopt the town system. * * * 
I do not think it just for the members of one district to pay individually twice 
as much as those of another district for the same amount of schooling. Tax- 
ation to educate the children of a State is just if it is equal. J. BAG. 

? — — — 


The following list of institutions for feeble-minded children, established 
thus fur in this country, is copied from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the New York Asylum for Idiots, published in 1875: 








. ‘ Date of 1 : , | No. of 
No.) Location. Character, | found'n. uperintendent | Pupils 
1 PIAITO, MOB iscsi 55.00%; Private institution) 1848..... DY; Geo. Brow. .2.5..55 sis | 
2 | So. Boston, Mass.......| State...... BOs. .0:5 IOAB os: DED kh OW Oss cnas dss. ncec } 
3. | Syracuse. , oy Pe Fs cause Qo.....| Bt... Dr Hi. BOW MODES «2. 50ce05. 
a te Ss ere (MODs vis sven Os 00 TEGB...cs.6| DOE. ROR, 55.0050. co | 
Bf Columbus Ohio. c..c60c] pO. <5. 0000. ces | Dr. G, A, Dover | 
6 | Lakeville, Connecticut.) ..do.......do..... 1858. .... Dr. H. M. Knight 
” | Frankfort, Kentucky...| ..do....... ts Save 1860..... Dr. E. H. Black..... 
Te ee Saree VTC | ene” Capertee | Ot) GET ERT CCT ree 
9 | Jacksonville, Illinois..| State...... OOiccc | feOiscse's Dr Ch: WHBUR 52. ecu 
10 | Fayville, Mass..........| Private....do..... HG. <3. .. Misses Knight and Green.. 
| as : 
aa Ries eam ETERS 2 U5. dial WS oid dv dea NOLO RA REDE A b'o.8 Rud wee Aires Maanae bs alaets 1,436 
—> 


A Srrong Enporsement is given below, as will be seen, by Col. McMynn, 
to Harper’s New School Geography. As an eminent practical teacher, of 
large experience, his opinion is valuable: 

“Tam using “ Harper's Schoo! Geography” with the greatest satisfaction. 
It is beautiful, admirably arranged, and comprehensive. In topography, maps, 
matter and method, I do not see how it can be excelled. By the use of this 
new Geography I am saving time of scholars as well as of teachers, and I 
desire to recommend it strongly and unqualifiedly.” 
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NOTES. 





We wish very much to get a few copies of the 
December number, if any of our subscribers do 
not care to keep their copies, also of the Sep- 
tember and November issues. 





Prof Searing’s edition of the Aeneid has just 
been introduced into the schools of the city of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and the Assistant City Su- 
perintendent writes, ‘we are delighted with 
| 

We are in receipt of the programme af the 
“*Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction,’ to be held at 
Providence, January 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1877. 
The annual meeting of this body is one of the 
most important educational events in New 
England. 





The State-Uniformity man is again at work. 
The other day in the Senate of the Minnesota 
Legislature a bill was introduced by Senator 
Lineau, providing for the appointment of a 
commissioner of education to compile and 
issue cheap and uniform text-books fur the 
use of the public schools of the State, and ap- 
propriating $75,000. 

According to the forthcoming report of the 
State Superintendent, for 1876, there are about 
10.000 more boys than girls, among the children 
of legal schoolage. The last Illinois School 
Report shows that there are about 20,000 more 
boys than girlsinthat State. However inferior 
their scholarship may be, the boys have, never- 
theless, strong hope for the future in their nu- 
merical superiority. 





It gives us pleasure to learn that Prof. Wm. 
J. L. Nicodemus, of the State University, who 
prepared the Educational Map of the State for 
the Centennial Exhibit, proposes to prepare a 
school and family map of the State, similar in 
size. It wil! be more correct than any yet pub- 
lished, as ail the data compiled by the Geo- 
logical Survey have been made use of in its 
preparation. AlJl jresent maps of the State 
being copied from the State plats, are very 
defective. The new map will contain some 
distinctive features, as the exact location of all 
roads and railroads, villages and cities, streams 
and lakes. The designation of prairie, tim- 
ber, and marsh Jands will be made. The ex- 
act size of villages and cities will be indicated 
by conventional signe. 





We learn that La Grange, Walworth County, 
has a good high-school, in charge cid. A. Ellis. 





A subscriber wishes to know of a primary 
arithmetic without addition and multiplication 
tables. 





On Saturday, the 20th of January. the village 
of Jefferson is to vote on the question of es- 


tablishing a Free High School. 





A letter from one of thé Whitewater Profes- 
sors says: ‘We are overwhelmed with stu- 
dents. Itseems like the commencement of a 
Fall term instead of Winter,’’ 





In the Fond du Lac High School there were 
last term 10 beginners in Greek, and 31 begin- 
ners in Latin. We hope this is but the be- 
ginning of aclassical “revival”? in that city. 
Mr. Williams, the classical instructor, is giv- 
ing good satisfaction. 





A letter from Prof. L. F. Parker, Chair of 
Greek and History in the State University of 
Iowa, asking for a copy of our schvol laws, and 
especially our High-School Law, says: ** I con- 
gratulate you and your state on the exceedingly 
happy progress of the educational work there."* 





Hon. W.C. Silverthorn is city superintend- 
ent of schools at Wausau. Finding the schools, 
last September, without any systematic or- 
ganization, as a whole, he has been inangu- 
rating some needed reforms. A Free High 
School will probably be organized to crown 
the system. 


Supt. Baker. of Pierce county, says in his 
special report tothe State Superintendent that 
the * Normal Chart ’ swindle has taken hun- 
dreds of dollars from that county. He recum- 
mends a law forbidding school boards to pur- 
chase maps, charts, or books, until approved 
by the County or State Superintendent. 





We have received a neat programme of a 
school exhibition given Dec. 27th, by the pu- 
pils of Plymouth High School, under the di- 
rection of the principal, Prof. W. J. Brier. 
The exhibition closed with the Trial Scene 
from the Merchant of Venice. The net pro- 
ceeds were $54, w.th which a set of Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopedia isto be purchased. Go 
ye and do likewise, 
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i 
Baker of Pierce county, writes: “* Our 4 
Pres 


Supt. 
Association jin Dec.] was a success. 
Parker and fac::!ty are workers at such places.” 





The River Fulls Press says: 

“The WISCONSIN JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon for 
December is at hand. Its table of contents is, 
as usual, very interesting and instructive to 
teachers and cducational people generally A 
paper by Hon. Edward Searing in defense of 
the Normal Schoolsof the State is of especial 
interest, 

Prot. Beck, of Platteville Normal School, 
recently lectured at Mineral Point, under the 
auspices of the “popular lecture couree.”” A 
local paper said the experiments were bDril- 
liant, the lecturer enthusiastic, and the audi- 
ence pleased, adaing: “It is hoped that the 
genial Professor wi.l again visit, with his ac- 
complished wife, the ‘seven hilled city ° of the 
West.” . 





Prof. W. 8S. Johnson, Principal of the New 
Lisbon High School, gave a lecture in the 
Baptist church of that village, Dec. 27th, on 
“The Sun; its position in the universe, with 
the latest scient fic researches in regard to its 
constitution and relation to our earth,’’—an 
evidence of intellectual activity, honorable to 
himse'f, and suggestive of fresh and vigorous 
instruction to others 





The Free High School recently organized at 
Omro is in successful operation under the 
management of Mr, C. H. Lewis, class of "76, 
State University, assisted by Miss M. Hunter. 
The four-years English course was adopted, 
The enro'lment is 85. including 15 pupils from 
without the district. Tuition, $4.50 per term. 
With the new building just completed and 
occupied on the east side, Omro now has three 
school buildings, each containing a primary 
and intermediate department, and one of them 
also the High School. Total number of teach- 
ers 7; pupils, about 400. 





Of the High School at Shullsburg, established 
under the law of 1875, Mr. L. F. Brown, is 
Principal, assisted by Miss E. Wiswall. Mr. 
Brown is a graduate of the State University, in 
which he was for a time a very popular tutor. 
Miss Wiswall also graduated from the same, in 
the class of 1876, and soon afterwards obtained 
a State Certificate, at the annual examination 
in August. Shullsburg is fortunate in secur- 
ing such teachers. A three years course of 
study was adopted for the High School, about 
40 students are enrolied therein, and the prom- 
ise for first class secondary instruction there 











hereafter is excellent. 
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Prof. Edwin Marsh, late of Sun Prairie, has 
charge of the ** Collegiate Institute,” at Jef- 
ferson, Wis. He occupies the building of the 
former * Liberal Institute,’’ a chartered school 
which was recently forced to go the Way of 
most private establishments of the kind, not 
supported by endowment. In addition to the 
ordinary day-school, Mr. Marsh advertises an 
evening school, held from 7 to 9 o'clock, “six 
evenings of each week if desired.” 


A young lady recently appealed to the State 
Superintendent from the refusal of a county 
superintendent to grant her a certificate. At 
the county superintendent's examination one 
of the questions was the following: ‘ Sketch 
the public services of Benjamin Franklin.” To 
this was written the answer: ‘ He was the dis- 
coverer of the Art of Gravitat’on.” And yet 
that young lady had eight or nine certificates, 
and had taught many terms. 


Supt. Isham, of Walworth county, is holding 
monthly meetings of his teachers in each of 
four districts, into which he has divided the 
county. He issued a printed “Scheme of 
Work,” giving in advance the topies of every 
meeting. This scheme really provides four 
days of regular institute work in each district 
—one day in each of the months of November, 
December, January, and February. Mr. Isham 
is do'ng admirable service in old Walworth. 





Prof. James H. Eaton, of Beloit college, died 
January 5. He had been prostrated for several 
weeks as a result of overwork, and too close 
confinement in the labaratory; but until quite 
recently it was thought a season of rest would 
restore him to health, He has been a most 
faithful and esteemed instructor there for many 
years, and his death is universally and deeply 
regretted. He was a son of the author of 
‘* Eaton's Arithmetic.” 





In school work thoroughly systematized, and 
inthe practical results of aggregate and uni- 
form attendance, probably no city in the State 
surpasses La Crosse. One of the plans to se- 
cnre promptness in attendance is to grant to 
the department having the lowest per cent, of 
tardiress during a month a half holiday in the 
first week of the next month. The emulation 
provoked produces excellent results. 

La Crosse furnishes slates free to all the pri- 
mary rooms, and pens and paper free to all 
primary and intermediate pupils. Dr, Ander- 
son, to whose influence the present efficiency 
of the schools is largely due, strongly favors 
the plan of free text-books, and the city will 
doubtless soon add thia to fully round out to 
completion a perfect school system. 
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Supt. Richmond, of Green county, expects 
to have an institute next spring, of six weeks 
duration, just before the summer schools com- 
mence, held either in Brodhead or Juda. Ex- 
pecting no State aid then, he went before the 
County Board in November last and secured 
an appropriation of $100 to help mect the 
necessary expenses. The balance of cost will 
be met by the proceeds of a smal! tuition fee, 
The euccess of the two months’ institute at 
Monticello last fall was such as to fully justify 
the projection of another similar, 





In view of the great irregu'arity and frequent | 
changes in this respect growing largely out of 
changes in teachers, an intelligent observer 
suggests to us that it ‘ would be well to call 
attention of principals to the great importance 
of putting into permanent form their courses 
of study, rules, regulations, list of text-books, 
etc, Thatis, a principal of a graded school 
should have his board carefully adopt, print, 
and preserve a course of instruction, etc., 
which should not be changed lightly because 
of a change of teachers. ‘*In many cases,” 
says our correspondent, “a new principal 
takes charge of what is called a graded school, 
and finds not a vestige of a record—not a sha- 
dow, on paper, of the * course *’ pursued by 
his predecessor, 


We lately heard a pleasing bit of Centennial 
romance which we are impelled to record. A 
young lady graduate of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School was teaching in Milwaukee. Du- 
ring vacation she visited the great Exhibition. 
At her boarding-house in Philadelphia was a 
Swiss Commissioner who fell desparately in 
love at first sight. Young lady in due time re, 
turns to Milwaukee and resumes her profes- 
sional duties. Commissioner soon fol'ows and 
renews his suit. Lady begins to yield to re- 
sponsive emotions; but, like a sensible gir, 
and worthy of her admirable training, she 
sends forher father, to ask his advice. The 
father, ashrewd, well-to-do lumberman, leaves 
his northern mills and repairs to Milwaukee. 
Looks over the Commissioner, and likes him 
Writes to Philadelphia, and finds him genuine. 
Father gives his blessing. Commissioner and 
lady are married, sail for Europe, and are now 
happy in their Alpine castle. 

So much we are assured is substant’ally true. 
We cannot vouch for the statement that, im- 
mediate’y after the happy denouement, nearly 
all the young lady teachers of Milwaukee went 
to the Centennial, greatly to the detriment of 
school interests in our metropolitan cities, 


Book Notices are excluded this month by 
* Proceedings.” 

Principal Davies, of the Lancaster High 
School, appears to be vigorously and success- 
fully at work in his new location. He occa. 
sionally prints in the local papers some sug- 
gestive words for the tax-payers and patrons of 
the schools. A couple of articles from his pen, 
reeently falling under our notice, indicate that 
he is iu earnest, and desires the people to be, 
in efforts to secure the greatest possible ef- 
ficiency in the local school system. He com- 
plains of irregular attendance and tardiness as 
the most formidable obstacles to progress. 





We have a few notes from Wood county. At 
Grand Rapids, the examinations "were well 
attended by members of the Board and citi- 
zens. The High School, under Prof. I. N. 
Stewart, is about to secure a place in the Uni- 
versity list, under the conditions named in the 
last Universitv Catalogue. The course of study 
will at once be re-arranged to meet the require- 
ments a8 a preparatory school——The new 
school-house in Centralia will be opened for 
school this term, It is a $10,000 building, 
brick veneered, and furnished with the best 
appliances throughout The school is incharge 
of Chas. Mead. and Miss Sarah Shaw. Assist- 
ant, not yet named. Edward Lynch is bring- 
ing his experience at Oshkosh Normal to bear 
at Seneca, with advantage to district. ——Teach- 
ers’ wages average about the same as last year, 
but the Normal Schools are making them- 





selves felt in the quality of their work. 





| The Legislature of Kansas, at its last session, 
refused to make an appropriation to any one 
|of the Normal Schools of that State, but au- 
thorized the Regents to open a Normal Depart- 
ment in the State University. Kansas has 
therefore now no such schools. The State 
Teachers’ Association and friends of educa- 
tion, however, are maklIng a vigorous effort to 
induce the present legislature to re-establish 
them. <A circular was recently addressed to 
leading educators in other States, invoking 
the assistance of “ opinions.” To the one re- 
ceived by the State Superintendent an answer 
was sent emphatically approving the plan of 
distribution of Normal Schools, expressing the 
opinion that it is not the function of a State 
University to prepare teachers for the common 
| district schools, that it is not advisab'e, or 
| practicable, for a State to establish a Normal 
| Department at the University, with the expec. 
| tation of supplying the wants of the State, and 
| that such a department was tried in Wisconsir 
| and not found satisfactory. 
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Acounty association of School District Of- 
ficers has been formed ip Kenosha county un- 
der the leadership of Supt. Flett. The first 
meeting was held in the court house, in the 
city of Kenosha, on the 16th day of December, 
and was largely attended, every town and dis- 
trict in the county being represented. <A per- 
manent organization was effected and much 
interest manifested. The purpose of the 
Association is to consider the ways and means 
of securing the largest and most satisfactory 
results from the educational system, This ad- 
mirable movement is worthy of high com- 
mendation, and cinnot but result in more in- 
telligent management of, and deeper interest 
in, educational affairs in this county, And yet 
no other county in the State less needs such 
an organization of education forces, and the 
resulting advantages, than Kenosha We wish 
every other county would follow the worthy 


example. 


The board of supervisors of Iowa county, at 
their annual meeting in November last, reduced 
the salary of the County Superintendent from 
$900 to $800 per year. The necessary expenses 
incident to traveling and keeping a horse must 
be not less than $300, leaving the munificent 
sum of $500 per annum for supervising 106 
schools in which seven or eight thousand 
children are being educated, at an annual ex- 
pense of between $30,000 and $40 000. The office 
of Superintendent requires high intellectual 
attainments, and involves absence from home 
about half the year. The County Clerk of 
Iowa county receives $1,200 per year, has an 
office furnished with the needed accessories of 
comfort, including fuel, is subject to no offset- 
ting expenses, and can remain constantly at 
home, His office requires a fair knowledge of 
the common branches, including book-keep- 
ing, and something more than the average 
skill with a pen. 

And yet the American people are said to prize 
their school system, 

We have from the Fort Atkinson High School 
a neatly printed report of the term ending 
December 15, 1876. The five classes, in the 
order of their rank upward, number respec- 
tively 48, 34 23, and 15. We are glad to ob- 
serve that the sexcs are nearly equally repre- 
sented intheupper classes. Seven boys and 
eight girls (if we rightly distinguish the gender 
of the names) are wrestling with Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Cwsar, etc., in the A 
class. But, alas, with what shame do we re- 





cord it, the highest rank in the class is given 
toa girl, and the lowest toa—a boy, 
are we drifting? 


Whither 
We call to mind the same 
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state of things in the last University graduat- 
ing class, The first honors were ruth'essly 
seized by sundry young ladies. Shame and 
fruitless indignation fell upon the males, and 
life was to them largely bereft of hope. Heaven 
having vouchsafed us not even one girl as the 
future pride and stay of our declining years, 
our chief solicitude is to keep as long as pos. 
sible from our boys the knowlege of what 
awaits them. 


We regret the continued illness of Supt. 
Packard, of Waupaca county. <A note from 
him intimates that he may be compelled to re- 
sign his office, and indeed all earthly labors. 
We sincerely hope not. Mr Packard has becn 
one of the most faithful, hard-working, ana 
valuable of the superintendents during the 
past year. We shall long remember his ex- 
pression, a year ago, of a high resolve to work 
ardently for the educational interests of his 
county during histerm. We more than sus- 
pect that the hard work to which he c :nsecrat- 
ed himself has broken him down. Some well 
written, interesting, and valuable notes pub- 
lished by Mr. Packard last spring, in the Edu- 
cational Department of the Vew London Times 
were marked for republication in the Journat, 
but were aftewards mislaid. Having been re- 
cently found, we hope soon to find space for 
them. 


We learn with regret of a change of the 
school officers in the city of La Crosse. Supt. 
Weston and Dr. Anderson, President of the 
Schoo! Board, have been succeeded by other 
parties. The eauses of the change we fear 
were political and personal, and not considera- 
tions of educational and public welfare. 
Evidences of so successful an administration 
of school affaire can scarcely be found in the 
State. A La Crosse paper says: 

“The work inaugursted by Dr. W. A. Ander- 
son, and prosecuted under the administration 
of Dr. Anderson and Mr. J. W. Weston, was a 
| great work, and the results are of a character 
to do great credit tothem, When they began 
their work, this city was without a school sys- 
tem, and they brought order out of chaos, and 
to-day this city has one of the best regu- 
lated graded school systems in the State. 


These gentlemen laid the foundations for this 
system and through their efforts the work has 
been brought to its present state of perfection.” 

Who succeeds Dr. Anderson we have not 
learned. The Board elected Prof C W. Roby, 
in place of Dr. “eston. Mr Roby has been 
foracouple of years principal of one of the 
ward schools, was formerly superintendent of 
Winnebago county, and his successful experi- 
ence and ability lead us to hope and believe 
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that under his charge the present efticient 
achool system will at least suffer no detriment. 








